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~LITEARRY INTELLIGENCE. 


Mr. Thomas Dibdin, the well-known dramatic author, is prepar- 
ing for press his “ Autobiography o The manuscript is reported to 
be written in a gay and laughing vein, and to abound in incident, 
anecdote, and good jokes. The pursuits of a dramatist introduce a 
man into “ Life,”’ as it is called, of many classes, and not unfre- 
quently into that of the highest; and it would be strange indeed, if 
these opportunities were lost upon persons whose very business. 't-is 
to sketch characters and‘depict amusing scenes. 

The Hon. «‘aptain Keppel’s Personal Narrative of his Journey 
from India to England, by Bussorah, Bagdad, the ruins of Ba ylon, 
the Court of Persia, the western shore of the Caspian >ea, “c is 
now in the press. The journey took place in the year 1624 he 
work will contain a variety. of plates, illustrative chiefly of the anti- 
quities of that partof the t.ast, particularly «of Babylon, and confir- 
matory of mauy of theallusions in Holy Writ. 

The Memoirs of Mrs. >iddons, announced in our last, will be en- 
riched by a portrait of that distinguished individual from a_ picture 
by Sir Thomas Lawrence. The engraving is by Turner, in mezzo- 
tinto, executed under the personal inspection of Sir Thomas = It is 
said to be one of the very fivest specimens extant of that class of 
art. 

The new satirical novel, to be called “Truckleborough Hall,’ is 
said to be a sort of political ‘‘ Tremaine.” The vacillations, con- 
versions, &c. of a Parliament ‘‘ Man of Refinement,” will no doubt 
afford to an able novelist abundant opportunities for the display of 
his talents. ¥ 

The >econd Series of “ Tales of the O'Hara Family,’ is op Gre 
eve of appearance. These powerful productions have been charac 
terised, by a well-known authority, as ‘Great Pictures of an uno- 
pened vein of national manners. containing as bold etching, and ar 
tine masses of chiaroseurv, as were ever produced even by the ex- 
quisite burin of the Scottisi: Rembrandt.” 

Immediately on the meeting of Parliament, will appear a Weekly 
Publication, entitled “The Parliamentary Reporter, or Debates in 
Parliament.” 

Nearly ready, Mr. Wellbeloved’s new illustrated work, entitled, 
London Lions for Country Cousins and Friends about Town, with 
23 Views, a coloured Frontispiece, &c y 

A Volume, to be entitled Whims and Oddities, from the pen of 
Mr. T. Hood (one of the authors of ‘* Odes and Addresses to Great 
People’), ison the eve of appearance. The subjects, we under- | 
stand, are in Prose and Verse, with Illustrations from the Designs of; 
the Author. When we recollect the originality of Mr. Hood’s for- | 
mer literary productions, and his extraordiuary print called “ The 
Progress of Cant,” we cannot avoid expressing our anxiety to see’ 
his promised work. which is to combine a display of his faculties as | 
Author and Artist. 

Early in November will be published, The Revolt of the Bees; a 
Tale in Prose. 

We understand that the long-promised, and favourably anticipated, | 
new Romance, Paul Jones, by Allan ( unningham, the well-known 
author of “ Sir Marmaduke Maxwell,” “Traditional Tales,” &c. is 
ou the eve of publication. 

Memoirs of the Life of the Right Hon. Lord Byron. 4to. 

Letters and Miscellaneous Prose Works of the Right Hon. Lord | 
Syron. 2 vols. Svo. and 4 vols. fcap. 8vo. | 

lhe Life and Correspondence of General Wolfe. 3 vols. post 8vo. 

A new novel, to be entitled “ Almack’s.” is announced. 

Che Author of the “English in Italy,” las transmitted to the | 
te new work, called ‘Historiettes, or Tales of Continental 

sife. 

Preparing for publication, the Second Volume of Cradock’s Lite- 
rary and Miscellaneous Memoirs, containing Travels in France, and 
llustrated with original and accurate plans of the River Gironde, 
and the Canal at Languedoc. 
op Narrative of the Voyage of H. M.S. Blonde, commanded by 

‘aptain the Right Hon. Lord Byron, to the Sandwich Islands, in 
1824-25, for the purpose of conveying the bodies of theiy. late King 
and Queen to their native country: comprising many interesting 
Anecdotes of their Majesties and Suite. 4to. with plates. 

Travels in the East.—Persia. 2:vols. post 8vo. 

Chree Months in Ireland. By an English Protestant. post 8vo. 
Londen, Nev. 1, 1826. 
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THE RED NOSED LIEUTENANT. 


From the Forget me Not. 
iret Htoone the prose contributions we have read with much gratifica- 
en ~ pa the witch’s daughter, an African tale, by Mrs. Bodwich | 
Bs = eville, by Miss Mitford; a Halloween, by David Lyndsay, | 
nade ae Nosed Lieutenant, a campaigner’s story; the Haunted | 
Brent ees by the author of the Duke of Mantau; the attacked 
aa & Spanish seene ;-an4 several others. Ase variety.ef a hu- 
—* Cast, and often happy terseness of style, we shall mabe room 
” @ portion of the Lieutenant with the red nose. | 
Kiveand twenty years agoT was just five and twenty yéars of! 


age; | was thus neither young nor old; in addition, | waa neither | 


handsome nor ugly, neither rich nor poor, neither active nor indo-| me asa kind of thermometer. 


lent, neither a Sucrates nor a simpleton. More ordinary men than | 


! had been married for love, poorer men had got credit and rolled | wind’ 
on their carriage wheels till it was out, and greater fools had been 


cabinet counsellors. Yet all this did not satisfy me Years had swept 
along, and | was exactly the same in point of publicity at five and | 
twenty that | had been at fifteen, Let no man say that the passion 
for being something or other in the worki’s eye is an improbable 
thing. Shew me that man and I will shew him my Lord A. driving | 
a mail coach, the Earl of B. betting at a boxing-maich, the Marquis 
of C, the rival of his own grooms, and the Duke of D. a director of 
the opera. My antagonist has only to look and be convinced; for | 
what could throw those patriciaus into the very jaws of public jest, 
but thy passion for publicity? | pondered long upon this, and my ! 
resolution to do something was at length fixed. But the grand diffi | 
culty remained—what was the thing to be done? what was the grand | 
chemin d honneur, the longest stride to the temple of fame, the royal 
road to waking a figure in one’s gen ration? The step was too mo- 
mentous to be rashly taken, and [| took time enough, for I took a 
year. On my siz and twentieth birthday | discovered that | was as 
wise and as public as on my birthday before, and a year older be- 
sides! While | was in this state of fluctuation. my honoured uncle 
arrived in town, and called upon me. Let me introduce this most 
excellent and most mutijated man. He had commenced his career | 
in the American war, a bold, brave blooming ensign; what he was | 
now | shall not describe. But he had taken the earliest opportunity 
of glory, and at Bunker’s hill had lost an-eye. He was nothing the 
worse as a mark for an American rifle; and at Brandywine he had 
the honoarof seeing La Fayette run av ay before him, and paid only 
a right leg as his tribute to the victory. 
road to glory, gaming a ncw loat of laurel, and losing an additional 
tragment-of hims«lf in-every new battle, till with Burgoyne he lefi 
his nose in the swamps of Saratoga ; whence having had the good 
fortune to escape, he distinguished himself at the siege of Yorktown, 
under Cornwallis, and left only an arm in the ditch of the rampart. 
He had returned a major. and after lying on his back for two years 
in the military hospital, was set at liberty to we!k the world on a pair 
of crutches and be called colonel [explained my difficulty to this 
venerable remnant /@f soldiership. ‘ \ifficulty!’ cried he, starting 
up on his residuary leg. ‘1 see vone whatever. You are young, 
healthy, and have the use o all your limbs—the very thing for the 
army!’ I glanced involuntarily at his own contributions to the field. 
He perceived it and re-orted;.* Sir, 1 know the difference: between 
us, as well as if 1 were the field-surgeon. { should never have advi- 
sed you to march if you had wot limbs enough for the purpose ;: but 
you have your complement.’ And therefore can afford to lose them 
my good uncle,’ said 1, ‘ Nephew,’ was the reply, ‘ sneering is no 
argument, exceptamong civilians. But if a man wants to climb at 
once to a name, let bim try the army. Have you no estate? why, 
the regiment is your freehold:—have you no education? why, the 
colour of your coat will stand you in place of it with three-fourths 
of the men and all the women :—have you no brains? why, their ab- 
sence will never be missed at the mess; and as for the field, vot half 
a dozen in an army ever exhibit auy pretensions ef the kind’ This 
was too flattering a prospect to be overlooked. I took the advice; 
ina week was gazetted into a marching regiment, and in another 
week was on board his \iajesty’s transport, No. 10, with a wing of 
the gallant thirty regiment, tacking out of Portsmouth on our 














My uncle followed on the | 





way to Gibraltar. Militaty men have it, that there are three bad 
passages—the slow, the quick, and the neither quick nor slow; pro- 
nouncing the two former detestable, the latter ! thesterm mak- | 





much worse thing; and the alternation of calm and storm bringing | 
both sicknesses into one. My first passage was distinguished by be- 


ing of the third order. I found my fellow subalterns a knot of good | 


humoured beings, the boys with the habits of men, the men with the 
tricks of boys, all fully impressed with the honour of the epaulette, 
and thinking the man who wore two instead of one the most favour- 
ed of all things under the sun We at length came in sight of the 
famous Rock It loomed maguificently from the sea; and every 
glass. was tothe eye as the lines and batteries, that looked like teeth 
ia its old white head, rose grimly out of the waters. The veterans of 
the corps were in high delight, and enumerated with the vigour of 
grateful recollection the cheapness of the wines, the snugness of the 
quarters, and the general laudable and illaudible pleasantries of the 
place. The younger listened with the respeet due to experience, 
and, for that evening, an old red nosed lieutenant, of whom no man 
had ever thought but as a lieutenant before, became the centre of a 
cirele,a he blue-stocking, surrounded with obsequious listeners, by 
virtue of his pre-eminent knowledge of every wine-house in the gar- 
rison. Sueh is the advantage of situation !—nine-tenths of mankind, | 
till they are placed on the spot of display, what are they . but red- 
nosed lieutenants ?”’ 

We omit a fight with Spanish gun-beats, and the quarters at Gib- 
raltar, where the garrison were “like Thiebawit ia Frederie’s para- 





dise at Potedam—we eonjigated frem morning to night the verb ‘ Je 
miennuie; te fennuies, il s'ennuee, threugh all its persons, tenses, 
and moeds.”” At length they were erdered for Egypt; and the sto- 
ty proceeds. ‘‘ Never was regiment so delighted. We supped to- 
gether upon the news, and draek farewell te Gibraltar and confusion 








to in bumpers without measure. fe tie very height ef our ca- 





rousal, my eye dropped upon my old friend’s red nose. It served 
I observed it diminish of its usual 
crinisom. ‘ The spirit has fatlen,’ thought 1: * there is ill inck in the 
1 took him aside; but he was then too far gone for regular 
council: he only clasped my. hand with the fervour of a fellow- 
drinker, and muttered out, lifting his glass with a shaking wrist— 
‘Nothing but confoundedly bad’ brandy in Egypt for love or money.’ 
We sailed.” 


A calm is succeeded by a tempest,.‘ but glory,” says the cam- 
paigner, ** slipped from us on all sides; Wet, weary, half-starved, 
and frightened to death we darted through every nook and channel 
that had ever figured in the history of the Cyclades: left Olympus 
on the one hand. ant [da on the other ; caught glimpses of (os and 
Scio, Rhodes and Hyd_a, all peering through fog and cloud, and 
lashed by sheets of billow and foam. 1 wished them all ten thousand 
fathom under water” They are shipwrecked on the coast of Cara- 
mania, aud surrounded by natives. ** Soldiers are no great geogra-. 
phers: theline leave that ousiness to the staff, the staff to the artjl- 
lery, the artillery to the engineers, and the engineers to Providence. 
At our council. which was held on a row of knapsacks, and with one 
pair of trowsers among its seven sages, it was asserted, with equal 
shew of reason, that we were in Africa, in Arabia, in Turkey, and 
in the Black Sea. However, our sheep-skin friends were urgent for 
our departure.” 

“ We finally sailed for Egypt; found the French building fortifica- 
tions on the shore ; and, like a generous enemy, landed just where 
they bad provided for our reception But the world kuows all this 
already, and lt disdaia to tell whutevery body knows: but the world 
does not know that we had three councils of war to setiie whether 
the troops shouid land jn gaiters or trowsers; and whether they 
should or should noi carry three days’ pipeciay and blacking in their 
kiapsacks. The most valuable facts are, we see, often lost for want 
of our beige a Te behidd the eartain. The famous landing was the 
oisiest thing conceivable. The world at a distance cated it the most 
gallant thing: and I have no inclination to stand up against universal 
opinion. But whether we were fighting against the sandhills, or the 
French, or the sun in his strength; whether we were going to the 
right, or the left, or the rear; whether we were beating or beaten, no 
living man could have told in two minutes aftertbe first shot. It 
was all clamour, coufusion, bursting of she'ls, dashing of water, 
splitting of boats, and screams of the wounded; the whole passing 
under a coverlet of smoke as fuliginous as ever rushed irom furnace: 
under this ‘blanket of the dark,’ we pulled on, landed, fought, and 
conquered; and for our triumph, bad every man his length of excel- 
lent sand for the night, the canopy of heavea for bis tent, and the 
profonndest curses of the commissariat for his mapper. On we went, 
day after day, figitiog the French, starving, and scorching, till we 
found (hem in oar camp before day break, on the memorable 21st of 
March. We fount them then as men fight in the pit of a theatre, 
every one for himself; the French, who are great tecticians, and 
never fight but for science’ sake, grew tired before John Bull, who 
fighis for the love of the thing. The Srenchmar fights but to mancu- 
vre, and the Englishman maneuvres but to fight.. So, as manceuvring 
was out of the question, we carried the affair all after own hearis,— 
But this victory bad its price ; for it cost the army its brave old gene- 
ral, and it cost me my old red-nosed liettenanti: We were stending 
within hali a foot of each other, in front of the little ruin. where the 
French Invincibles made a last struggle: they: fired a volley. before 
they threw themselves on their knees, according to the national cus- 
tum of earning their lives, when I saw my unlucky friend tambled 
head over heels, aud stretched between my legs. There was'no time 
for thinking of him then: the French were hunted out, la bayonstte 


| ing a man sick of the sea, the calm making him sick of himself, aj dans le cul; we followed—the batile of Alexandria was wou, and 


our part of the success was, to be marched ten miles off, to look after 
some ot. their fragments of baggage. We found nothing, of course 
for neither in defeat nor in victory does the Frenchman ever forget 
himself. In our hivouac the thought of the lieutenant came over 
me: inthe heat of the march I could not have thought of any thing 
mortal but my own parched throat and crippled limbs. Absurd es 
the old subaltern was, 1 ‘could bave better spared a better man :’ we 
had been thrown togetherin some strange ways; and as the result of 
my meditations, 1 determined to returp and see what was become of 
the man with the red nove. Leave was easily obtained; for there 
was something of the odd feeling for him that a regiment has for one 
of these harinless medmen who sometimes follow its drams ina rag- 
ged uniform and formidable hat and feather. It was lucky for the 
lieutenant thet | rode hard, for | found him as near a premature exit 
asever hero was. A working party had already made bis last bec 
iv the sand; and he was about to take that possession which no eject 
ment will disturb, when I felt some throbbing about his heart. The 
soldiers insisted, that as they were ordered out for the purpose of in- 
huming, they shon!d go through with their work, But if they were 
sullen, | was resolute; and I prevailed to have the subject deferred 
to the hospital. After an infinity of doubt, I saw my old friend: set: 
on his legs again. But my labour seemed. im vain::lifewas going 
out; the doctors prohibited the botile;:andithe lieutenant felt, . like 
Shylock, that his life was-teken awey, when that was taken ‘by 
whieb he did live.’ He egy hieaself. te cio with the composure 
of an ancient philosoghber. The night befose I'merched for Cairo, I 
satan hour with hime, Meéwese cfinnged man, talked more rationally 
than I had believed within the possibility ef brains so many year’s 
adust with port; expressed some rongb gratiiude for my trouble edout’ 


ee ee 


ee ed 


con ee 


. SGaire, took possession, wondered at its filth, admired its-grand 


~marehed back to storm Alexandria (where | made all possible search 


this gay military Torso, and the colonel was forced to vontent him- 


~ each a hand; and my bright eved wife forgot her conjugal duties, 


~himself among the peasants above the cataracts, drank Camels milk, 











Aira, aad finally gave me a letter to some of his relatives in England. 
The regiment was on its march at daybreak; we made our way to 


mosque, execrated its water, its provisions, aad its population ; were 


for the lieutenant, but in vain); were saved the trouble by the eapita- 
lation of the Freuch ; were embarked, landed at Portsmouth just one 
year from our leaving it, and, as it pleased the wisdom of Napoleon 
and the folly of our ministry, were disbanded, 1 hed no reason to 
complain; for though [ had been shipwrecked and starved, sick and 
wounded, I had left neither my life nor my legs behind. Others had 
been less lucky; and from the losses in the regiment was nuw @ 
captain. One day, in looking over the reliques of my baggeg-, a 
letter fell out: it-was the red-nosed lieutenant’s. My conscience re- 
proached me, and I believe for the moment my face was as red as 
his nese. 4 delivered the letter; it was received by a mairon at the 
head of three of the prettiest maidens in all Lancashire, the country 
of beauty, a blonde, a brunette, and a younger one who was neither, 
and yet seemed alternately both. {liked the blonde and the bru- 
vette infinitely ; but the third I did not like, for I fellin love with 
her, which is a very different thing. The lieutenant was ber uncle; 
and, regretied as his habits were, this family circle had much to say 
for his generosity. Mary's hazel eyes made a foobof me, and | asked 
her hand that they might make a fool of no one else. The colonel 
without the nuse was of course invited to the wedding, and be. was 
in such exaltation, that either the blonde or the brunette might have 
been my aunt if she pleased. But they exhibited no tendency to 


self with the experience of bis submissive nephew. The wedding 
day came; the-three sisiers looked prettier than ever in their vestal 
white. The colonel gave the bride away, and in the tears and con- 
gratulations of this most melancholy of all happy ceremonies Mary 
chose her fate. We returned to dinner, and were seated, . ail smiles, 
when the door opened, and in walked—the red-nosed ‘lieuienant ! 
Had I seen, like.Bratus, ‘the immortal Jalius’ ghost,’ I could not nave 
been more amazed. But nature was less doubting: the matron 
threw herself into his arms; the blonde and the ‘brunette clasp-d 


and seemed to forget that | was in the woild. ‘There was indeed 
sume reason tur doubi: the man before us was fat and florid enough, 
but the essential distinction of his phyriognomy had lost its regal 
hue. All this, however, was explained by degrees. After my de 
parture from Cairo, he had been given over by the doctors; and. 
sick of tekiug physic, and. determining to die in his own way, he had 
himself carried up the Nile. The change of air did something for 
him—the absence of the doctors perhaps mure. He domesticated 


ate rice, wore a haick, and rode a buffalo. Port was inaccessible, 
and date brandy was not to histaste. Health forced itself on bim; 
and the sheik of the district conceived so good an opinion of him, 
that he offered him his daughter, with a handsome portion of buffa- 
loes, in marriage. The offer was declined: but African offence is a 
formidable thing, and, alter having had a carbine-load of balls dis- 
charged one night through bis.door, he thought it advisable tu leave 
the neighbourhood of his intended father-in-law. Lam not about to 
astonish the world, and throw anbeliet on my true story, by saying 
that the lieutenant has since drunk of nothing but the limpid spring. 
Whatever were his Mussulman habits, he resumed his native tastes 
with the force of nature. Port still had temptations for him; but 
prudence, in the shape of the matron sister and the pretly neices, was 
at hand, and, like Sancho's physician, the danger aud the glass va- 
nished at a sign from those gentle magicians. Our chief anxiety | 
arose from.the good fellowsuip of the colonel. He had seitled within 
a field of us, and spent his evenings by our fire-side.He bad been, by 
the chances of service, once on campaign with the lieutenant ; and all 
campaigners know, that there is no treemason sign of friendship equal 
‘to that of standing to be shot together. But there was an unexpected 
preservative in this buzardous society. The colonel was incapable 
of exhibiting in the ceutre of his countenance that liviug splendour 
whieti made Falstaff raise Bardolph to the honour of his admiral ; 
he could ‘ carry »o lantern in his poop. ff envy could have invaded 
his generous soul, it would have ari-en at the old, restored distinction 
of his comrade. He watched over his regimen; kept him to the 
‘most judicious allowance of claret; and the red nose of the lieu- 
‘tenant never flained again.” 
TA teeter 


IRISH PORTRAITS. 
[ Concluded: } 

The Captain listened to all these details with more patience than 
satisfaction ; and when his friend had concluded, frankly confessed 
that his position was an awkward one, and proceeded to ask, whe- 
ther any particular line of conduct had oceurred to him as the most 
expedient to be pursued. “First and foremost,” replied Larkins, 
“ instead of those hedge-rows and mvlou-beds, aud artificial grasses 
you have been talking of, you must lose net a moment in planting 
a few hundred freeholders on your estate. The prime cost will not 
be much, and nothing pays in the long run like them. You can ea- 
sily give yourself four or five hundred to begin with. With them 
you will be a man of importance in the county ; withont them you 
see you are nothing : so you must give Mat Nagle a line by to-mor- 
row’s post to come down with the leases.  There’s vot a man in Ire- 
land that understands the matter better, or that can make the soit go 
farther in this way. I have known him raise some hundreds of votes 
from a patch on the side of a bleak mountain, that another would 
not have thous ht of turning ina starving goat to break his fast up- 
on: but, in a word, only tel) him how many you want, and leave the 
rest to him. ‘Then as to your politics—but surely, my dear Captain, 
you have not been making any rash declarations on this subject.” — 
“ Not that | am aware of,”’ said the Captain “Oh, I thought you 
had too much good sense to commit yourself.”—‘‘ At the same 
time,” added the Captain, “ I candidly confess to you, that upon that 
business of the Catholic claims—living, you know,in the army, and 
having so many brother officers of that persuasion, and seeing how 
our Catholic soldiers behaved in the Peninsula—I have never been 
ablé to make up my mind exactly against them. Your opinions, | 
can perceive, are the other way.’—* Not at all, my dear friend,” 
replied Larkins,—* of course I say this between ourselves; but that 
does not prevent my telling you how | would act in your place; for 
I would not, when I could help it, see your father’s son go astray: 
he and I, poor fellow! belonged to the same company of the Old 
Volunteers, and lived like brothers ever after. Here's to the memo- 
ry of Lord Charlemont and the Old Volunteers of Irelaud! But 
they were put down, and the country has been going after them ever 
sinc . or to speak more plainly, that Union has not left us a country 
to talkabout. So that, asto you or me, whatever our real senti- 
ments may be—~and the Catholics have not a warmer friend than 
myself—but as to anything that any one man Can say or do for them 
er their question, what is it but making enemies for himself without 
any return of pleasure or profit? And further, what is it but a drop 
in the ocean after all, when all the world kuows that, instead of hav- 
ing a parliament of our own, to live ainong us and listen to us, every 
vagabond of an Fast India Director, or Jamaica siave-driver, or 
timber-mercnant from Quebec, cando more by a wink with them 
that govern us, than the voices of all the country geutiemen of Ire 
land put together. So that here we are just negtly tied up hands 





pleasure or convenience; and therefore, my dear Captain, what has 
a man of sense to do but to keep his private thoughts to himself, and_ 
accommodate himself to his company, and try to get as large a slice 
as he can of the little that’s going? Here’s bad luck to them that 
sold their country: for when a man's heuse is on fire, surely the 
Jeast he.can do is to warm his own hands at it. Sothat, to come at 
once tothe point—Lord Barryboreugh is in present possession of 
the county ; and in my opinion, and “in Mick Evans's, who knows 
the business better, will succeed inkeeping it You must either join 
him or querrel with him. When youare a little longer-here, you'll 
seé there is no middle course. No, if Castle-Barry was at the other 
end of the county, you might, perhaps, take some time to make up 
your mind ; but here you are settled down for the rest of -your'tife, 
within sound of his dinner-bell ; and you-have already discovered 
that it has little music in it when heard day after day crossing the 
lake at half-past six.;.but this will be.a mere trifle to what you are to 
expect if you refuseto join him. The country gentlemen about you, 
for they re Orange to the back-bone, every man of them, will shun 
you as if you were just dropt from a plague-ship. Your name will 
be struck out of the» grand-jury panel—private memorials wil! be 
seut up to Dublin to have you removed from the-commission—every 
lad in the county who wants a walking-stick will have only to step 
inio one of your nurseries and help himsetf, and: you may whistle 
for justice at the quarter sessions—Lord Barryborough will try 
your right to keep that little boat upon the lake there, and be sure to 
get a verdict against you. But, te make an end of it, they’ll worry 
you from year’s end to year’s end, till you get a dose of rural life 
you little dreamt of, and then find yourself left to your conscience, 
and perhaps the priest of the parish, for company and consolation: 
so that nothing remains for it but to mount an Orange lily like the 
rest of them, or else to put up Mount-Sandford to the highest bid- 
der, and make a civil bow for once and all to the county of = 
The Captain admitted that Larkins had put the case in a very for- 
cible point of view; but hinted that, both on the ground of public 
principle and of personal feeling, after the slights he had received, 
he should have a difficulty in suddenly declaring himself a support- 
er of Lord B——ss politics ‘As to public principle,” said his 
friend. “ you'll be doing nothing more than many, who pretend to 
the most of it, are doing every day. Isn’t there, for instance, my 
friend Billy Clinker, who was as ready as another to handle a pike 
in 98, and who still signs the Catholic petitions, and sets up for a 
patriot of the first water in the city of Dublin: and yet it is a settled 
‘thing (this [ have from Mick Evans) that every vote upon the estate 
he has just purchased in this county, 1s to be at the disposal of Lord 
Barryborough And then as to the difficulty of declaring your sen- 
timeuts, all you'll have to do is to ask half-a-dozen of the lads to 
dinner; and as soon as the cloth is cleared away, just to order a 
bumper round, and give th. Glorious Memory throwing im a know- 
ing wink—so—and you'll immediately be put down for ‘ one of the 
right sort,’ for that’s their word, and ever aiter treated accordingly. 
Ot course, in joming Lord Barryborough, you'll take care to make 
yourterms ‘The interest that you can bring to the poll ought to be 
worth at least a lieutenant-coloneley to you. So push the bottle, 
Captain, and [il give you ‘Honour and honesty all the world 
over’”’ 
Larkins departed on the following morning, leaving his friend to 
meditate upon the counsel he had given. The Captain’s breast was, 
lor the greater part of that day, the scene of an obstinate and well- 
fought struggle between interest and principle. He took a hasty 
meal, and the combat was still as undecided as the battle of Water- 
loo before the arrivalof the Prussians Up to that hour, tuaterest 
had, upon the whole, by certain wily and well-directed movements, 
been gaining ground; but a few glasses of good old Port now caus- 
ed principle to rally with renovated strength and comage; and he 
was in the act of meditating one desperate charge that must have 
carried every thing before it, whenthe clang of Castle+Barry dinner- 
bell rushing across the lake, imstantaneously changéd the fortune of 
the day. Principle was panic-struck, “‘sauve qui peul”” was the 
word, and the enemy was left undisputed master of the field 

The reader must now be pleased to suppose that ten years and a 
half have elapsed. In the interval no change of dynasty had occur- 
red in the county of ——. Lord B. had effectually baflled Sir tiec- 
tor’s machinations, and had nine-tenths of the landlords (our Cap- 
tain among the rest) so thoroughly in his interests, that the remotest 
apprehension of a contest had never interfered with his repose; but 
no sooner had the writs for the last election issued, than he discover- 
ed, first with contempt, then with anger, and finally with a feeling 
approaching to dismay, that the county was positively to be disturb- 
ed, and. what made the matter worse, upon Popish principles. J 
Ww , esq. of Ballynaclish, declared himself a candi- 
date and put forward an address, every third word in capitals, in 
which he pronounced the County of to be the most glorious of 
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still, in support of a great publie principle, and called upon as he 
had been,’ sc. ‘Iwo days before the election, | went to pass a week 
with Captain >andford. He nad just been called upon by Lord 5. 
for his contingent, and, when | arrived, was sitting with the sub-sher- 
iff, poring over rent-rolls, registry books, and similar documents, in 
order to ascertain the effective force that he could bring to the poil. 
The result of the investigation was as follows. Of five hundre« 
original freeholders created in 1915 (they were all in the barony of 
Shanakilty, and thence called “the Shanakiity boys’) it appeared 
from the returns of casualities, that ten had been banged for wilful 
murder, twenty-five transported under the Insurrection Act, three 


five had died a natural death, fitteen from wounds on the head receiv- 
ed at fairs, and fifty of typhoed starvation, six had absconded to 
avoid prosecution, and fourteen (ten of them capitally chat ged) 


next assizes—thus leaving, according to the Captain’s calculation, a 
nett balance of three hundred and filty available votes; but the sub- 
sheriff corrected the toll, by taking credit for thirty more that could 
easily be had by the personation of so many of the dead or absent. 
Lord B. called in at Mount Sandford in the course of tlie day. He 
spoke in energetic terms of the dariag attempt then making to dis 

tur the county. He said that the conduct of the priests was flagi- 
tious—that their sole object was to create a rebellion of the tenants 
against their landlords—that such proceedings under his friend Sau- 
rin’s government would have been put down by military force—that, 
in every constitutional point of view, a priest had no more right 
than a peer to interfere, either directly or indirectly, atan clection, 
aud that he would himself bring in a bill next session to make that 
doctrine law He then pulled out of his pocket a bundred copies of 
a printed address, headed “ Barryborough, Union and Independence” 
to be distributed by the Captain, and inquired whether he could rely 
on their fidelity. The Captain was positive his men would do their 
duty. ‘ You must, however, jook closely after them, my dear Sand 

ford,” said the peer: ‘just now, in coming here, 1 perceived that 
scoundrel Father Slaney (there’s not a greater villain unhuug, said 
the sub-sherif!); he was then within a few yards of your gate, talk- 
ing lrish to one of your tenant’s wives; aud from the insolent look 
he gave me, | think | can suspect his business.” When his Lord- 
ship rose to depart, the Captain proposed to ride a part of the way 
with with him. ‘They had scarely passed through the avenue gate, 








aad fect, and lying to be kicked or coaxed as\best may suit their 
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one of the rouriside bevels, observed—“ There is the woman L inen- 


counties, abd himself in every way unworthy to represent it, but) 






tioned to you awhile'‘ago.”—* That,” said the Captain, “is. the wife 
of one of my-very best'men. Mrs. Flynn, is your husband within ?”’ 
* Indeed then he is within, please your worship’s honour, and please 
your lordship,” replied Mrs. Flynn, dropping a deep and awe-struck 
curtsey, that bruised her knee against the horse-shoe which was 
nailed for good luck to the threshold of the door. ‘ Flynn,” contin- 
ued the Captain, ‘is too comfortably circumstanced to think of go- 
ing against us: still Ill just dismount for a moment, ‘to see if these 
priests have been tampering with him.”’—“ AndJ’ll go in with you,” 


They dismounted, and etered the tenement of Captain Sandford’g 
best man and very comfortable tenant. Flyun was sitting in the 
chimney corner upon the only chair that the establishment afforded, 
Around him were half a dozen children, from the ages of four to 
twelve, who, taken all in all, would have formed most interesting ex. 
hibitions for the fashionahle. circles of New Zealand, as specimens 
of the wonders of civilization His youngest son, a promising 
“three years’ old,” was sprawling:in a corner with a litter of young 
pigs, apparently occupied with them in a course of mutual-instruc. 
tion in the art of grunting. - All but the pigs received the visitors in 
solemn silence. Flynn rose from his seat with much humility, and 
some slight signs of apprehension. Alarm was more distinctly visi- 
ble in the foreboding eye of his consort. “ Well, Flynn,” said the 
Captain, “‘ how have you been coming on lately ?”—‘* But middling 
enough, your honour,” replied Flynn.” —* Oh, finely, your honour,” 
said his wife, casting a reproving glance at her husband =“ The pra. 
ties,” continued Flynn, * will be ruined entirely for want of a drop 
of rain.” —‘ Don’t be alarmed for the potatoes,” said the Captain ; 
‘we shall soon have plenty of rain, | promise you.’’—* Long life to 
your honour!”’ ejaculated Mrs. Flynn:—* do you hear that now?!” 
(to her husband.) ‘But, Flynn,” said the Captain, ‘there hag 
been some bad work going on of late about here: you understand 
me.”” “To be sure he does, your honour,” answered Mrs. Flynn, 
addressing at the same time a rapid exclamation to her husband in 
Irish. Flynn had more than once officiated in a court of justice a9 
an alibi-witness, and knew the importance of appearing, when 
closely interrogated, to have ‘but little English about him.” To 
this artifice he now resorted, and answered his landlord’s question, 
as if every word were the produce of a separate hard struggle at 
translation. *‘* Why then, now—please your honour now—I have 
heard some—talk of that same now—”—* You know, Flynn,” con- 
tinued the Captain, “ what kind of a landlord you “have ‘had.”— 
“ Every body knows it well,” said Mrs. F.—‘* And what you were 
before | took you up and gave you a freehold.”—‘ Sure enough,” 
said Flynn; ‘if | have a voice (vote) at all, who but your honour 
gave it to me ?—and I have said that same to the clergy before now.” 
“ To whom?” asked the Captain quickly. —* fo Father Con then.” 
‘Father who?”’—“ He means Father Slaney, interpreted Mrs. F. ; 
“but the neighbours have a way of calling him Father Con, your 
honour, in respect of his name-sake Father Tim.”—* So then,” said 
the Captain, ‘* Father Slaney has been talking to you about this bu- 
siness.’ —*‘ Sorrow the word, then,’ said Flynn, ** if the truth must 
be told; but I said that to him.” The Captain looked, as well he 
might increduously at him; and after a short pause, said—‘*.Flynn, 
I don’t wish to change my present good opinion of you—On Monday 
morning—but you understand me ”"—“1 does, your honour,” said 
Flynn, faintly. “To be sure he does” said Mrs. Flynn, firmly. 
* But only,” continued Flynn, “ I have just been thinking that if—” 
—‘* Be quiet then, will you, Dan?” exclaimed Mrs. F. impatiently ; 
“or are you for destroying your wife and seven childer? If he had 
fifty voices, your honour should have them all—long may you reign 
overus!” Lord B. having made ita peint that a peer ought not to 
interfere in an election, observed during the preceding dialogue a 
constitutional silence; but as soon as they had remounted their hor- 
ses, he inveighed, with his accustomed animation, against the priests ; 
‘and impressed »gain and again upon the Captain, that it would re- 
uire all his skill and influence to keep his tenants steady to their 
‘duty. 

The election opened on the following Monday, and the Captain 
| had his three hundred and fifty freeholders ready to move into the 
; scene of action at a minute’s notice For two days he was not called 
upon, the arrangement being that the Shanakilty men were not to 
come in until a decisive blow was to be struck. On Wednesday 
morning, however, a herald from Castle B crossed the lake, and 
delivered the following despatch: ** The Shanakilty men must be in 
before twelve to-day—keep them steady, and victory is certain. A 
party of mounted police will meet them at the two-mile bridge, and 
protect them into the town. Should delay be advisable, the Sheriff & 
deputies are all with us—B——.” ‘The Captain forthwith mounted 
his horse, assembled his forces, delivered them a short harangue 
upon the duties of independent electors, and, putting himself at 
their head, gave the word to march. Gn the way he tried to get up 
an occasional shout for ** Barryborough, Union and Independence ;”’ 
but the experiments were all decided failures. On arriving, however, 
at the two-mile bridge. the Captain being then in the rear bringing 
up the stragglers, a shout that rent the skies, accompanied by a wav- 








hanged and twenty-two trausported for stealing the captains sheep, | 


were then in the body of the county-jail to abide their trials at the | 


when Lord B. pointing toa woman who was standing at the door of 


ing of sticks and hats, burst from the foremost men, and passed with 
| undiminished enthusiasm through the entire body. It instantly oc- 
| curred to the Captain that the sight of the police bad given them 
confidence, and produced this result; so joining in the huzzas, and 
calling out “ Bravo, boys, Shanakilty for ever,” he galloped for 
ward to their head, when he found, not @ party of mounted police, 
| but a mounted priest, Father Con. To describe the Captain’s coun- 
| tenance on this occasion would be quite beyond my powers. | must 
therefore try my hand on Father Con. 1 caunot agree with the sub- 
| sheriff in thinking that he looked like a man thatdeserved to be hang- 
jed. He was a tall, corpulent, middle-aged person, dressed in a new 
| suit of black. and mounted upon a horse as black and sleek as him: 
self. Tlis countenance was rotund, and somewhat flatiish; the nose 
| being rather Roman Catholic than Roman. In the upper part of 
the face, especially in the dark, arched, bushy eye-brows, the Spanish 
| physiognomy prevailed. At that particular moment, there was @ 
half roguish, half popish wrinkle about his eye, in which temporal 
acuteness and spiritual zeal were appropriately commingled, without 
at all detracting from that general oleaginous jollity of aspect, which 
showed that his temperament had nothing sombe in it, but rather 
inclined him to Jook habitually at the bright side of things in this 
world andthe next. uch appeared Father Con, and sach, I have 
since heard, is his real. character. He said not a word, but sitting 
firmly in his time-polished saddle, and bolding up his head about « 
quarter as high as Doctor Magee in the act of meditating an antithe- 
sis, looked on in tranquil satisfaction, as the Shanakiity boys enfila~ 
ded past him. ‘The protecting party of police soon after met them, 
and escorted them into the town. They had scarcely entered the 
main street, when the first remarkable object that struck the Cap- 
tain was Father Cou. How he had contrived to get there, no one 
but Father Con himself could tell; but there he was, moving quietly 
on a few yards ahead of the party, and as it were, bringing in the 
Shanakilty boys under bis especial auspices. The result o! this ma 
oeuvre was, that they were received im the town) with universal ac- 
clamations and “ blessings here and hereafter,” poured upon then 
heads for not consenting to vote against their consctence ant religion. 
Lhe Captain hereupon halted them opposite the principal commute 
room of Lord B’s nominees, and ascended to report their suspected 
disafiection. It was accordingly debated whether it was more adv 
sable that they should be taken forthwith tothe hustings, or ee marce 





said his lordship; ‘‘ the servants can lead the horses gently on.’— _ 
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ed out of the and inclosed till nextday in the nearest pound, in 
the hope that in the interval their allegiance might be secured. Af- 
ter some opposition the former course was decided on, and two or 
three long speeches were accordingly delivered from the window of 
the committee-room, importing that it would be to the eternal honour 
of the Shanakilty boys tot eturn the twocandidates who were pledged 
to vote againstthem. The doctrine was listened to in respectful si- 
Jence; andthe Captain, who was pledged to bring his three hundred 
and fifty head of freeholders to the poll, was once more at his post, 
and giving the word to- advance, when the window of an adjoining 
house was raised; displaying the portly bust of Father Con. His 
appearance produced a burst of rapturous acclamation. It had not 
been the reverend father’s intention to address them, but some of the 
persons behind-bim suggested that he should say something, if only 
a single word, “ just to give them the sound of his voice in their ears 
as they went to the poll.” Father Gon, upon this hint, without 
throwing himself into an oratorical ‘attitude, but standing quietly 
erect as he-was, and taking a pinch of snaff, with three preparatory 
taps on the box to mark his composure; and looking down upon the 
congregated mass with an aspect of paternal familiarity, intermin- 
gied perhaps with a slight touch of the -pride of spiritual controul, 
delivered in a deep stentorian voice the following sentence :-—* Sha- 
nakilty boys, (cheers) the hour has come when sour country (loud | 
cheers) and your religion (bursts of applause) expect that every man 
of you will-do his duty. (Thunders. of applause.)”—The rest is 
quickly told. The Shanakilty boys did their duty. The popular 
candidate was returned ; had a second started, he would have been 
equally successful; and the supremacy of Lord B. in the county of 
— is extinguished for ever. In what way the Captain was: indi- 
vidually affected by the catastrophe, or what had been his private 
contract with Lord B.I never could discover—my friend being upon 
this subject as close as a Cornish borough; but he made no secret 
of his exasperation. For two days after the election, he could do 
nothing but rave against the priests, and issue distress-warrants 
against his tenants. On the morning of the third, he was sufficiently 
calm to beara part in a dialogne, from which the following is an ex- 
tract:— My dear friend,” said I, “ you really allow yourself to be 
too much ruffled by this aecident.”—“ Prove to me,” said the Cap- 
tain, “ that the interference of the priests was not the most uncon- 
stitutional proceeding ever heard of, and I have done.” “1 have 
heard,” said I, “ of a still more unconstitutional proceeding. You 
are legally qualified to vote atanelection. To how many votes are 
you entitled?” “ To only one, of course.””—“ Does the law intend 
that that vote should be free or influenced?” ‘ Perfectly uninflu- 
enced.” —‘ Directly or indireetly, either by money, or any other 
corrupt consideration 7” —“ Exactly.” —‘* And yet, my dear friend, 
youallow yourself to be angry with the priests, because they have 
succeeded in preventing you from violating the law, by giving not 
merely your own legal vote, but three hundred and fifty others, that 
ought to be as uninfluenced as your own.” ‘‘ But were they not all 
my own tenants?” —‘‘ They were—and therefore you have a right to 
your rent, but not to their votes.”—‘‘ And is property then to lose 
all its influence ?”—‘‘ It ought to.lose the power of giving you three 
bundred and fifty times as much influence at an election as the con- 
stitution warrants. But the truth is, my dear Captain, that you 
country gentlemen, not satisfied with the manifold advantages of a 
legal kind that wealth bestows, have heretofore contrived—’’—*‘ So 
then, you think it was 7 that have acted unconstitionally !’’—“ Be- 
tween ourselves, I certainly do; and that the priests had the consti- 
tution with them when they called upon your tenants to vote as they 
pleased.” — But I'll distrain every one of the scoundrels, for all 
that.”"—“ And they'll make a bonfire of Mount Sandford, in honour 
of the freedom of election.” 
== 
THE TOR HILL. 


This novel is. as we anticipated, superior to Brambletye House ; 
not in the ahsence of positive faults, but in the exhibition of bigher 
beauties. Both works have imperfections, which are manifest on 
the most cursory perusal; but both are redeemed by felicitous traits 
of character, gleams of feeling and humour, and abundant brilliancy 
of description. In the work before us, as in its predecessor, there 
are occasional failures, arising from a desire to produce violent 
effects; but the interest is more condensed and sustained ; the inci- 
dents are thrown into greater masses; and there is a unity of design 
and general consistency of execution, which, in the earlier romance, 
were wanting. Brambletye House was too much a succession of 
scenes—always animated indeed, and always fascinating ; but some- 
what too sleaderly connected with each other; so that, although pe- 
culiarly amusing in the perusal, the work did not leave behind an 
impression of power nearly equal to that actually exerted In “ ‘Phe 
Tor Hiil,” our author has done himself more justice ; be has reduced 
the number of his figures, to render them more distinct and palpa- 
ble; and has completed a picture of more definite outline, and more 
solemn and decided colouring. 

_ The period of history, into the heart of which we are introduced, 
ts rich in the materials of romance. Tis a portion of the reign of 
Henry the Eighth, commencing a little before the Reformation, and 
extending beyond that great event, by which the slumbering intelleet 
of England was roused into action. The momentous changes of the 
political world at the time are not, indeed, presented in the fore- 
ground; the immediate objects of our interest are of a personal and 
domestic east; but we hear the roar in the distance, and catch an oc- 
casional glimpse of the struggling passions and terrific actions of the 
public sphere through the vista of individual fortunes. One splendid 
picture we have of the more than kingly state of Wolsey; and 
some vivid glances at his atrocions master; but the energy of the 
Cardinal ix rather shown in its results than its cireumstances, and the 
erimes of the sovercign are tonched only with indignant brevity. In 
the pictare, however, to which we allude, we see before us, moving | 
®out with all the distinctness of reality, the magnificent cardinal him- 
Self; the luxurious monarch; Anna Boleyn in the young pride of her 
Joveliness ; and the melancholy and ill-ased queen, Catherine of Ar- 
tagon. Had we been existing at the time, and present on the spot, 
We could hardly have witnessed the manceuvres of these famous indi- 
viduals more completely than we have been enabled to do by the ne- 
cromancy of the novelist, who has evoked their departed figures, and 
commanded them to stay till we have gazed our fill, aud to act over 
again the scenes which have heen buried under the weight of three 
hundred years! There is Heary gloating at the fresh court-beanty, 
who, little thinking she was about to marry her murderer, is bridling 
and exulting under his amorous glances; while the poor faded queen, 
y engaging her rival at a game of cards, is contriving to expuse tu 
the notice of the king one or two triffiug blemishes in ber person, 
. Fhe foreground of the novel is oecupied by two objects, each noble 
iu its kind, and both, with striet adherence to local teuth, brought into 


a single scene :—the proud Castle of the Tor, cresting the dark and } 


— eminence, and bespeaking the iron power and reckless disposi- 
on of (ts master; and the glorious Abbey of Glastonbury, fairest im 
age of mild eeclesiastical grandeur, with its rich and lovely domains, 
60n to be. laid waste by the arm of the spoiler... Here is-a fine ep- 
portunity. for a eontrasted pictore, of which the anthor bas generally 
— fall use ; abAugh he is evidently. more at home in the valley 
: anon the mountain. BITé scenes in the easile are well conceived, 

wi adérned with the results of much antiquarion study; bot there is 








tender atmosphere of sentiment over its venerable towers; and 
makes us listen, subdued with him, to the divine harmonies which 
echo through its aisles. 

To detail the plot of a'novel. which will shortly be in every body s 
hands, is one of the worst abuses of the critical function ; for the ab- 
stract itself is necessarily dry, and yet. it spoils the original for the 
reader. We shall, therefore, avoid the dull anticipation of a pleasing 
reality, and devote the little room we have to spare to a few remarks 
on the chief characters by whom the action of the work is sustained, 
and the leading peculiarities of thought and féeling which ii developes. 

The first personage introduced to our ‘notice is Sir Giles Hunger- 
ford, Governor of one of the gates of Calais—a spirited sketch of a 
-tout-bearted and most obstinate knight—who is mortalty wounded in 
the cheek by an arrow while leading a Land of marauders into the 
French frontier to avenge the fate of a-number of their associates 
who had been surrounded and cut to pieces. There is a painful vivid- 
ness in the description of the alternate butcheries, which we attribute 
to a shrinking dislike of warfare, inducing the author to slight its 
“ pride, pomp, and cireumstance,” and to dwell on its physical and 
unalleviated horrors, Hehe the scene changes: to Somersetshire, 
where Dudley, the nephew of Sir Giles, seeks the Tor House, his 
uncle's mansion, tu fulfil the dying-wishes of his late protector. Here, 
after a romantic journey, and some marvellous adventures among the 
Mendip Hills, we become guests at the alebouse of Sib Fawcett, 
‘The Tables,” in the good city of Wells; find ourselves seated 
among the jovial groups; make acquaintance with a capital friar; 
and quaff ale of centuries ago with a true relish. Soon the great 
scene opens; and we visit, by turns, the King of the Hills, Sir Lionel 
Fitzmaurice,.and the blameless Abbot, called “ The King of the Val- 
ley” Sir:Lionel is a kind of Sir Giles Overreach, of even darker 
dye; a crafty and terrible soldier, who has usurped the inberitance of 
Sir Giles Hungerford’s son, and attempted to confirm his title by 
scaring the sensitive youth into madness—an adept in craft and half 
a magician—scoffig at all that is holy, and suspected of an alliance 
with the powers of darkness. Opposed to him, in strong retiet, is his 
victim; a youth of the finest sensibilities and tastes, who shuns military 
prowess, and, being violently kept from human society, wastcs the 
kindness of his heart on inanimate nature; and who, in the issue, is 
ready to suffer martyrdomfor the Protestant faith, which he has eager- 
ly embraced. Each of these persons is picturesque of his kind, but 
neither is sufficiently real. Sir Lionel is too melodramatic, from his 
first introdxction on his terrace directing the lightning with bis rod, 
through all his shocking exploit, to excite much emotion. Cecil 
Hungerford, again, is too effeminate and. too conscivus; his own 
‘theories of humanity, mingled with self-congratulation that be is 
“crazy Cecil,” are fantastical, though eloquent; and his expression 
of joy on hearing of his fatuer’s death, because he has a general no 
tion that the dead gyre happiest, is not in keeping or in nature. The 
machinery. too, by whieh his inhuman guardian seeks to destroy bis 
wits, scaring him with phantoms, and subjecting him to gratuitous 
crueities, is altogether revolting. One's mind turas from sucha spec- 
tacle of oppression exercised on weakness, and seeks relief from the 
atrocity of the circumstances in their want of truth Far more pa- 
thetic is the character of Lady Fitzmaurice, a no’able housewife, 
taking pleasure in the minutest economies of her household, but de- 
votedly attached to her estranged and insulting husband—waiting on 
him with love, which nothing can weary, in the fond hope of saving 
him from destruction ; and, at last, sacrificing reputation, and even 
conscience. to avert his fate. 

The guitar scene, in which this amiable creature acts the princi- 
pal part, strikes us as being as fine as any thing we recollect in prose | 
fiction. Shakspeare himself might have read it with emotion :— 
there is a combination in it of simplicity, pathos, and even of some- 
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way tending which have been made by different play manufacturers, 
that we are always surprised when when we see @ new announce- 
ment cf such a performance. Mr Pocock, whose adaptation of 
“ Peveril of the Peak” was produced last week; is one of the two~ 
persons who have been able to do the thing the most effectively, - 
and shares with Mr. Terry the merit of having put three or four of 
the best dramas on the stage which have been derived froor the sau e 
source. 

The great difficulty of making plays out of novels, even if the 
scenes and dialogues are simply transcribed from the bookseller’s 
volume to the-prompter’s: book, arises from. the personification of 
the novelists characters—the deciding, actual, positive appearance of 
the beautiful creatures of fiction in the persons of clumsy, vulgar, ill- 
made singers and underling actors; and the disappointing, not to 
ca!l it disgusting, matter of fact certainty to which the idea is brought 
which bas wantoned and wandered in the regions of the loveable 
and beautifal for the form and features of a heroine, by seeing-one of 
the divinities of the novel represented on the stage by a cvarse, 
squat, short-legged “ dumpy woman,” as Byron says; or hearing her, 
for whom one has conceived yan almost unearthly affection, singing 
fal de lai tol, or tol der lolol, or whatever may be thought catching 
or amusing for the people who enjoy the degradation of human na- 
ture in such’ exhibitions. 

Now, really Mr. Pocock has very much to complain of as to the 
embodying his dramatis persone—in the first place, a Mr. Serle, (we 
believe performed the character of Charles the Second, evidently 
mistaking it for that of Charles the First—at least so we suppose 
from his considering it historically correct that he should murder it— 
nothing could be more ludicrous than the appearance of this poor 
gentleman as the witty monarch; except indeed, a brogue thick 
enough to de cut with a knife, in which bis Grace the Duke of Buck- 
ingbam chose to deliver himself; the performance of this part re- 
minded us of the inimitable Jack Jubustone, in Denis Brulgraddery, 
except indeed, that Johnstone as the Landlord of the Red Cow 
looked more like a Duke than the present exhibitor did in his gor- 
geous attire of nobility. Thisis no faultof the actor, bot of the 
manegement; for Mr. Power (the Felton of the character) is an ex- 
cellent Irish actor, and worthy, as we are told, to fill thespace left 
vacant by the melancholy death of poor Connor. Why be should 
have been fixed apon todo Mr. Pocock’s Duke of Buckingham, it is 
impossible to surmise. 

An article in a French paper, called Le Furet, published ‘in Lon- 
don, states that the King’s Theatre will be under the old management. 
M. D’Egville-is‘to be the baliet-master, and M. Boehsa (?) director of 
the music. Madame Pasta and Madame Brocard are both engaged 
to enchant the ears and eyes. [he Ibeatre is to be opened the last 
week in November; .and Spontini’s Pestale is among. ‘the operas 
about to be represented. 

A paragraph has gone the round of the papers, stating that Ma- 
thews is engaged at Drury-lane, and is to appear in some new piece 
with Liston. Mathews neither has accepted nor intends to accept 
any theatrical engagement.—Why should. he?—why should a man 
consent to be an employe who can Gill all parts himself and command 
in person?” His own Entertainment for the ensuing season is spoken 
of most highly; and all we hope is—it is a hope that we have over 
and over again expressed—that he will forego the pantomimie piece 
with which bis performance bas hitherto terminated. Mathews is an 
intellectual actor—a theatrice! printer of nature—and sure we are 
that the public, whose admiration of his talent has grown into per. 
sonal esteem, and, we may tru'y add personal respeet, for the man 
would rejoice to find him relieved from that, which, under the cir- 
cumstances, is a painful exertion of physical strength, and which, 
above all is unworthy of an arti whose mental powers alone are 





thing Twéicrous, (for these qualities do not unfrequently lend strength 
to each other, even in rea) life,;) which altogether are irresistible, and | 
which sink deep into the heart, there to remain like an undying por- 
tion of its very experience. Sir Lionel’s daughter, Beatrice, is a 
grand and commanding beauty, somewhat repulsive at first, but 
softening as the tale proceeds; and drawn throughout with great 
vigour. There is also a fine graphic picture of a family governed 
after the old-fashioned model of regularity and severity —made out 
with almost the apparent truth of Crabbe’s poetry. But the most 
pleasing scenes, after all, are those in the domains of the Abbey, in 
which the feelings of antiquity, and of the bounteous exuberance of 
vature, are so felicitously blended. 

Although the author of this novel possesses considerable dramatic 
power, it is easy to trace in this work the peculiar tastes and senti- 
ments which‘he cherishes. It is obvious that he has little admira- 
tion for that which is usually considered as beroic; and an almost 
Quaker-like love of the peaceful and lowly virtues. Hence, he sel 
dom sustains.a martial tone for any duration; and hardly invests 
his soldiers with the noble qualities: whiciy an habitual disregard of 
danger and pain is calculated to engender. Nor does he exeel 
in depicting any species of excellence which may be termed manly ; 
but delights to dwell on meekness, patience; and long-suflering; to 
show the placid triumphs of resignation and constancy ; and to make 
us-feel (if we may so speak) all the mighty strength of weakness.— 
His chief fault (a glorious fault) is, to hold women not only in bigh- 
est, but almost in exclusive honour. His regular heroes are only 
to use a term of Mr. Wyndham’s) “ pretty raseals:’’ witness his 
Jocelyn, in Brambletye House, polluted with debauchery witheut 
the slighfest reason; and his Dudley, in the work before us, a mere 
brave coxcomb, who actually conveys an infamous proposal from 
the King to the woman whom he loves. In these particulars. howev- 
er, our novelist is kept in countenance by Fielding. In Cecil, the 
author has attempted to draw a perfectly amiable youth; but there 
is something too feminine in the delineation. This reverence for 
female excellence gives, on the other hand, a peculiar charm to all 
his women, who are as delicate, fervid, and true-hearted, as his light- 
er male characters are frivolous an‘ worthless. 

We ought not to omit to mention that prince of heartless rattlers, 
Sir John Dndley, whose love of court promotion and foreign dain- 
ties is exceeded by nothing but his passionate admiration of the ex- 
cellencies of his own indivisible sclf, wliom he affectionately calls 
“his friend Jack Dudley.” This worthy becomes afterwards the 
Duke of Northumberland, father-in-law to the unfortunate girl, Lady 
Jane Grey: and his manceuvring in that fatal plot, which first crown- 
ed and then beheaded its innocent victim, is only the final devlop- 
ment of the sordid and meanly ambitious character, of which the 
early manifestation is so cleverly unfolded by the present writer. 

The picturesque power displayed in this novel, is almost always of 
a high order; and the style is generally idiomatic and elegant.— 
Some of the passages put into the mouth of Ceeil Hungerford, and 
the account of his progress when incited by religion and love, 
border cn poetry, without any infermixture of bombast; and not 
to mention the great amusement to be derived fromthe: scenes and 
characters) the whole moral spirit of tle work bespeaks a sympathy 
with all that is honourable and of good report, and with ail generous 
aspirations for the advancementand happiness of mankind. 














BRITISH DRAMA. 


sufficient to-entertain and even instruct an audience. What would 
the world say if the immortal Lawrence: were to publish a book of 
caricatures ? 

The Liverpool papers mention the appearance, at the Theatre of - 
that town, of a young lady in Belvidera, who is engaged for Drury- 
lane Theatre. We sincerely bope that the spirit and regularity—two 
very opposite, but absolutely necessary qualities, of the present 
management of that Theatre, wil meet with the encouragement 
which they richly deserve. We are, and we confess it without the 
least shame, bigotted to our own conntry, its constitution, its estab- 
lishments, its laws, its government; but we reject with disdain the 
paltry appeals made to us, (evidently by disappointed players) in 
mis-spelt letters, against the dominion of Mr. Price, because he is an 
American. . We know nothing of Mr. Price personally, and in all pro 
bability never shalt know him—it is true asmaill thin spare man, with 
a long nose, has been pointed out to us as the great Lessee: This 
might have been a mistake; bu: we care not; fat or thin, tall or 
short, nose or no nose, -we cannot understand what objection there 
can be an American conductor of a Theatre which comes into bis 
hands by fair and open competion. If an Englishman could have 
been found sufficiently enterprising to offer an adequate sum, the 
committee would not bave taken the American Price—as it is, know- 
ing that Mr. Price has done every thing for the stage io his own 
country, raised the character of the Theatre, and elevated and im. 
proved the taste of the people, we sincerely and cordially wish bim 
success here. 

TALMA. 

We turn from this to the abhorrent and disgusting details of the end 
of Tala, tor whom we bave heen taught to feel some respect. Tal- 
ma (us the theatrical people here knew) was a French actor, and a 
sort of a crony of Buonaparte’s, but that weighs litle against the 
man—since an Emperor, however made, can at all times sway a 
subject by a little common civility—bat it was reserved for Talma ov 
his death bed (o seal and ratify the jostice of the degradation to which 
the law and religion of France have subjected the theat:ical profes. 
sion; it was lett for him to proclaim tu the world the unworthiness, 
not only of himself but of his bretoren, by declaring on the brink of 
eternity that he more valued the stinking lamps of a playhouse and 
the glory of his profession then the worship of his God and the 
hopes of eternity—nay, he died repeating—what?—-a prayer for his 
own salvation, a blessing for those he left bebind him?—no—the 
name of Voltaire !—at his own special desire no funeral ceremony 
was performed over his body, although the Archbishop of Paris 
offered bim the rites of religion if a Papist, andthe Protestant Minis- 
ters could have afforded them if a Protestant. His corpse was ac- 
companied to the grave by thousands of unbelievers and ailieists, and 
the following eulogiom, which is worthy of deing recorded, was- 
spouted over his cofiwby an actor! of the name of Lafon: 

“ Gentlemen— At the sight of this immense multitude collected in . 
this. place of repose and of mourning—at this silent and profound 
sorrow, Which is visible on all your countenauces—at these ianume- 
rable and melavcholy luoks collected round one coffin, and fixed on 
one grave where it is suon to be sunk—a stranger, whom chance 
should bring suddenly here, would demand who is the illustrious vie- 
tim whom death bes just immolated, aud we shall all tell. by pro- 
nouncing one word—it is Talma! 

“This name, gentlemen—tbis name, consecrated Tor ever to tlie 
admiration of all the lovers of the Arts, ought to terminate (he eulo 
gium of our immortal comrade. 

“What can be~added by language fo'diéeghery<rhich surrounds - 
him? But there are pious duties imposed on us by friendship, and 
gratitude, and brotherhood ; the homage paid fo the axhes of the cele- 








Po-eflirt apparent in the exeention: while the anthor lwxuriates, with 
*Rideoedclight, among the genie pastargs tf the abbey breathes a 


The difficulty of suedessfully dramatizing Sir Walter Scott's no- 
vels hasbeen so plainly and wofiMy dhewn in the various efforts that 


brated dead, is the atquitment of a sacred debt—a motive of emula 
lignin Ususe who survive, anda relief to their sorrow. On these 
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‘the encouragements ot a celebrated poet were of au immense ser- 


homage which thou wert pleased when fiving to receive from the 


my attempts—thou didst support me wits thy friendship uader the 
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grounds allow one, who prides himself is having been the friend, 
the colleague, and, in so many-respects, tie respectful disciple of 
Talma, to-raise his feeble voice to howour bis memory, and to recall 
to your recollection some -traits of thal sublime talent, which is the 
model, and the source of despair, to those who are devoted to the 
same parsui!s. anh. 
“ itis debut was made 39 years ago in the character of Seide, in 
the tragedy of ‘Mabomet.’ Ducis toresaw and predicted the des- 
tiny of the youfg votary of Melpomene. If, as it. cannot be doubted 


vice, Macbeth, Othello, Hamlet, Pharan, attest that bis service was 
not besiowed on « barren soil. : 

“ The first thing remarked in Talma, was the elegant regularity ot 
his person and countenance, firm and vigorous organs, an eve ardent 
and expressive, and a great flexibility of expression in his counie- 
nance. * * * 

“ Thou knowest, dear Shade, 1 do not speak here the language of 
constrained adulation ; I repeat, on these ashes the language of that 


mouth of thy comrade and thy friend, : 

“Twenty-six years have I shared with thee. I will not say thy 
glory. but the proofs of thy daily toils, which this very participation 
made so dangerous. And, Monsieur, also, thou didst often encourage 


danger of a concurrence which no one dreaded more than I did. — 
More than once have J seen thy generous indalgence support my 
weakness, give me freely the occasions to second thee, and to follow 
thee, though at a distance, in thy ylorions career Ub! let me, the: , 
now place on thy bier, some leaves of that laurel of which thou hast so | 
long gathered such rich hervests 

* Adieu, Talma. sleep in pace in these solitary dwellings, where 
we shail believe thy genius hovers. Adveu, good in thy private life, 
aod adinivable as an artist 

Dost thow not perceive the shades of those authors tremble at thy | 
arrival, © %«. celebrated by their ows glory, and mad: stl more cele- 
brated by the support of thine, these shades hasten to receive thee; 
dost thou oot see-them looser from their brows .he branches of im- 
mortal palms which crown them te decorate thee ! 

“And ior us, my dear comrades, the place of the entombing of 
Taima shall be to us the sanctuary to which we repair. to ask oracles 
and implore inspiration. 

* His memory will never perish in any country of the globe where 
the sacred fire.ol the arts has blazed. Ab! while there exists one of 
us whe have had the honour to be the associates of the glory which 
he threw over the French theatre, will be ou: duiy—it will be our 
wish to visit this melancholy place—to come here and catch those 
emanations which animate and give birth to talenis; to bring tither 
ahomage unceasingly renewed to the excellent van wh» was our 
friend, and who shall be for ever our model.— Adieu, Talma” 

Another equally blasphemous speech followed, and then some ver- 
ses—and thus were consigned to the earth the remains of ibis veteran 
player, who in his dying hours has cast the blackest stain npon the 
art to which he belonged, that player ever yet cast upon it, and who 
by the vile trash and ignorance of his besotted wretched associates, 
is doomed to be named only with a shuddering of borror, excited 
not more by hisown stubborn infidelity and hardeved obduracy than 
by the orgies performed over his unhallowed gave by a company of 
comedians, who, in the might of their littleness, think to decry reli- 
gion and uphold atheism, as the only chance they bave of raising 
themselves into consideration, or dragging their betters down to their 
owa deplorable station.—John Bull, Oct. 29. 


STORMING OF BHURTPORE. 


Though the date of the followiug letter is old, yet the details are, 
in a great measure, new. The description of the appalling circum- 
stances of the assault, is deeply interesting ; and what gives it great- 
er value is, that it is written by an officer high on the staff of the 
army. : 

“ Head: Quarters, Bhurtpore, Feb 7 —Long before this can reach 
you, you will be aware of the immense army collected for the attack 
of this place uader the commander-in-chief, Lord Combermere; by 
which this fortified city and citadel were invested on the l0th of 
December; and the approaches were carried on forthwith The 
enemy had made several gallant attacks without success. They 
had, fortunately for our operations, delayed letting the water into 
the ditch. until the day before our troops presented themselves; a 
party of cavalry were fortunate enough to fail m with the enemy’s 
division that were cutting the dykes of the jeel (or reservoir) reserv- 
ed for tne filling of it; these weve defeated and dispersed, and we 
kept possession of the water. In afew days our orduance opened 
on the fortress, shell and shot. while the enemy kept up a heavy fire 
also. It was found that our heaviest shot made but slight impres- 
sion on the immense fhick mud wails of the place, and the little that 
was madé in the day was regularly filled up by the enemy in the 
night, who continued to work steadily, notwithstanding the Gre that 
was kept up on the place, the whole mght. However, on the 17th 
of January, a breach in the long-necked basiion on the left being 
said to be nearly practicable, and an impression being made on the 
bastion on the right, under which one of the mines (it containing 


12.000lbs. of powder) had been extended wider the ditch, it was re- 


solved to give the assault on the morning of the 18th, and the spring- 
ing of the great mine was to be the sigual for advancing; when the 
commander-in-chief gave the order to fire it, | happened to be near 
him, and from the angle of that mortar battery beheld a very crand 
sight; (while waiting in silent anxiety for the great explosion, two 
trifling ones took place, the vlowing up the counterscarp, and there 





SHe Atbion. December 16, 
over one of the gates. I saw on that morning at least 4,000 dead of | the fact lessened'by reminding us and the Conti merchants of 
the enemy, miany of them, indeed the most of them, of Herculean | what we and they were perfectly cognizant—namely. that foreign 
forms, with grisly beards; ‘veterans who, having fought and con | ships might always have been employed in exporting British pro- 
quered in Lord Lake’s attacks, were resolved neither to give nor; ductions from this country, as they are at preseat. Qur contempo- 
accept of quarter, but to live or die with their country’s giory. rary forgets, or suppresses, the equally well-established truth, that 

“The usurper, Doonjun Sal with his family, attempted to escape | foreign shiy-s, until taken under Mr Huaskisson’s patronage, could 
during the storm, and had succeeded as far as the last of our pic-| not be employed in importing foreign produce into England, but on 
quets, when some of the cavalry stopped them; a skirmish ensued, | most disadvantageous and discouraging conditions Hence, compa- 
in which the royal party were overpowered, and it was only on the | ratively few of them were ever to be found in the ports of Great 
cavalry’s stripping them, according ‘to their custom, and seeing jew- | Britain, and these from only comparatively few of the Continental 
els and gold mohirs roll about that they discovered the rank of | States However, therefore. our foreign customers might have 
those they iad taken. Ihe citadel surrendered at discretion as | wished to avail themselves of cheap freights, it was generally im- 
soon as they saw our guns broughtto bear on the gat-s and other, practicable, and only to be accomplished by a delay and inconve- 
posts. Thus has Bhurtpore, solong the pride and boast of Hin. | uience in waiting for Continental vessels, more than counterbalan- 
doostan, ceased to tower, and at last lies humbled in her gore; } cing the higher charges in British bottoms) Thanks to the learned 
aveuging the many gallant fellows who suffered in Lord Lake's at- j:and liberal President of the Board of Trade, the case is now revers- 
tacks, which were as heartless as they were headless. It was here|ed Our harbours are crowded with the ships of ail other countries, 
Colonel Lindsay lust his.eg and I could not but think of him, while | while our own are laid up to ro!, and the means, as well as the mo- 
Lieutenant Daly, of the 14th grenadiers, a very fine young fellow, | tive, thus daily at hand, for making stipulations as beneficial to fo- 
was having his leg amputated at the breacy. The booty found here | reign merchants and mariners, as they are fatal to the very existence 
has not equalled the expectations of many ; it does not exceed filty | of the British shipping interests. The correctness of this explana- 
lacs of rupees aliogether In coming up here, having admired | tion, the fact we stated in our last publication demonstrated. ‘Till 
Benares, Allahabad ani Cawnpore, &c I was most delighted at | now the stipulations allude: to were not made—but, in consequence 
Agra; if you have not seen the Saji there, it is fully worth your | of the “ Reciprocity Innovation,” they are made, at present, and 
while to come from London to see it: it is all of the purest white |acted on! The British Press, however, may ask, “ Well, if So, 
marble, with three domes and four minarets, finished with all the | whatis that to Leeds?—The lowness of freights is an inducement to 
nicety of the ivory castles in a first chop Chinese chessmen —On | buy, and what the shipowners lose, your manufacturers will gain.” 
the tombs within the great chamber, under the great dome (and all | To this we answer, that the trading community of Yorkshire are 
around that chamber) are inlaid (Mosaic fashion) the most beautiful | neither so short-sighted, so ignorantly selfish, or se vilely denational- 
flowers, formed of the most precious gems: in one anemone | coun | ized, as to set a trifling and transitory advantage, such as the above 
ted above a hundred. The flowers and Jeaves are exquisitely sha- | assumes, against the maintenance of our maritime supremacy, and 
ded There is another noble chamber below this, and equally beau- | the permanent protection of their country. of which that suprema- 
tifully inlaid, in which the bodies ace plaved in tombs fully as mag- | cy is the vital guarantee. We have ourselves ascertained these te 
nificent as those above; the light here isdim ; the desceut is by a | be the sentiments of all classes here. The result of every inquiry 
flight of marble stairs (but the whole and every part is polished | we have made is, that the people of this district feel a profound and 
white marble): while here. an officer in the room above sung, every anxious solicitude for the preservatien of the great and ancient bul- 
note of which cameto our ears with the truest precision: never was warks of the kingdom—its ‘ wooden walls’ —and are realy tu sup- 
such an echo heard, it seemed as if the organs of St Paul, Westmin- port the shipping interests in their ju-t demands for ample protec- 





ster, York Minster, and twenty others were breathing their softest 
Strains, slowly stealing on us, then swelling and becoming louder, 
till the glorious building rebounded and : esounded the divine sounds. 
It wasallmagic The whole is raised on a high pla:form of white 
marble, in the centre of a garden with walks, and reservoirs for the 
purest water, all of marble, wit) fountains and jets-d’eau sparkling 
through trees and flowers of ali kinds, as lofty and «ancient cypress, 
weeping willows, myrtles above twenty feet, geraniums, rose trees, 
and trees wit’ blossoms as beautiful and as sweet; finely contrasted 
with the date, cocoa-nut, aud areca trees. The Tage (menud) was 
erected in 1632, by the Emperor ~hah Jewan (grandson of the good 
and glorious ‘kbar, and father to Aurungzebe) to his favourite Sul- 
taua, Munluja Zemaum; it cost £750,000 sterling. He was himself 
confived in it by Aurungzebe, died. and was buried there.” 


MEETING OF HE NEW PARLIAMEN' .—PETITIONS 


tion. We also venture to assert that this will be found to be the de- 
liberate opini n of the rest of the nation, as well as of the County 
of York —Leeds Intelligencer. 


LIABILITY OF HUSBANDS FOR FINERY. 
Court of King’s Bench, Oct 20 

‘Biggs and another v Coz —Tne plainiffs are the assignees of a 
bankrupt named Collyer a haberdasher and silk mercer, to recover 
from the defendant, a tailor, the sum of 1341. 5s 7d being the bal- 
ance due of an account of 162/. for haberdashery farnished to the 
defendant’s wife by the bankrupt in the course of 16 months. 

From the evidence of the bankrupt’s clerks, it appeared that the 
articles purchased by Mrs. Cox and her daughter had, on several 
occasions, been delivere! with invoices at her husband’s house.— 
Among the articles there were 82 pairs of gloves, 12 shawls, andsev- 





AGAINST ELECTION RETURNS. 
From Bells Weekly Messenger 


Parliament, after the choice of a Speaker, will probabiy be, the 
taking into consideration the petitions against the return «f members 
and the referring of such petitions to election committees. 

It is a singular circumstance that, in the present Parliament. there 
is only one double returo, which is the case of a Lottery (ontractor, 
whom the returning officer thought ineligible upon that greand pf 
objection. Butit is understood that the petitions agaiust the returns 
of members, upon general grounds, will be more numerous in the 
present Parliament than in any which has preceded it 

From Ireland several petitions are expected grounded ujon the 
most extraordinary interference of be Catholic priests, in the coun- 
ty elections, who, as itis said, denounced, ex-communicated, and 
anathematised every individual of their flock who voted fur a Pro- 
testant candidate:—who marched up bands of voters, with the cru- 
cifix at their heads, to the poll-booth of the Catholic member, and 
made it a matter of religion, binding it by the most solema inpre- 
cations upon the consciences of the freeholders, that they should 
vote for no other candidate but a friend to the Catholic Question. 

Now, whether this be an improper interference with the freedom 
of an elective franchise, upow the part of the Catholic priesthood, 
we cannot pretend to say Moral influence. spiritual perseasion, 
and charitable admonition, are amongst the fair exercise of priestly 
authority, and the pastors of all religions have a clear right to rule 


eral pieces of silk. In their cross-examination they admitted that 


jtheir dealings had all t:ken place with Mrs. Cox, ind that in no 
| transaction did Mr. Cox ever appear. A sum of 271 43 8d. lad 
We have already stated to our readers, that the first business of | been paid by Mrs Cox, in part payment of the account They had 


never taken any precautions to prevent Mr. Cox’s knowing that his 
wife dealt tosuch an extent with the bankrupt. 

Mr. Gurnley contended that the defendant was not liable in this 
action, inasmuch as it was clear that the goods had been supplied 
without his knowledge. Could the Jury believe, that a person in 
the defendant’s station in life would have consented that his wife 
should, within 14 mouths. purctiase 82 pairs of gloves, 12 shawls, of 
which, according to the account, six had been purchased in the course 
of two months? 

A witness named Palmer, in the employment of the defendant, 
stated that, upon one occasion, the bankrupt called at the house of 
the defendant, and asked witness for the address of Mrs. Cox, who 
was then absent in the country Palmer told him, that he did not 
know but that if Mr. Collyer would step into the counting house 
where Mr. Cox then was, her address might be obtained. Collyer 
replied, that he did not wish Mr. Cox to know any thing «bout the 
business, and then went away. When Mr. Collyer afterwards called, 
and asked the defendant for payment of the account, the defeudant 
said, “I think yo! have not acted atiadesman-like part towards 
me, in not letting me know that my wife was getting credit to such 
an extent.” Collyer replied, “Qh, if we were to tell husbands what 
their wives buy, it would be a great injury to our trade.” The de- 





their flocks by such inducements to any extent they please — Inti- 
midation, menace, and influence, are undoubtedly forbidden both | 
by Parliamentary and Constitutiona! law. The difficulty seems to 
be in the term influence 't would seem to us to be undue influence 
to employ religious rites, threatening, and denouncements, to awe 
the conscience of a freeholder into a certain line of acting. A Ca-| 
tholic priest, it is contended, may persuade, but he has no right to | 





think as he does on political subjects. What would be said in Eng- 


fendant said he should not pay the account, as the goods ha: not 
been purchased with his knowledge or consent. 

The bankrupt, Collyer (who had obtained his certificate). was 
called for the pliintiffs, and he swore that he was never more than 


, once at the defendant’s house, and that, upon that occasion, he did 


not make use of the words sworn to by Palmer 
Mr Scarlett, io reply, contended that the defendant was lia’ le, as 
the goods with invoices had. been regularly delivered at his house. 


denounce excommunication to a refractory freeholder, or to threaten | and he must, inthe bsence of evidence to the contrary, be cunsid 
to cut off from the communion of his church a voter who does not | 


ered as having received those invoices 
His Lordship, in summing up, observed. that if the Jury be ieved 


land, if the rector of a parish were to go about and threate@ that he | the evidence of Palmer, their verdict must be for the defendant, for, 
would neither marry, baptise, nor bury any person who should vote | if a person dealing with a married woman, knowing her to be such, 
for a ‘hig candidate? But a coercion, similar to this, has been| studiously concealed such dealing from her husband, he could not 


adopted in treland, and the consequence is, that the Berresfords are | be considered as having given the goods on the husband’s credit. 
ejected from their seats. Such, it is said, will be the nature of the) If theJury did not believe the evidence of Palmer, then their verdict 
petitions against some of the frish returns in the ensuing Parliament.| would be for the plaintiff, either for the whole sum sought to be re- 











was an exclamation has the mine failed?) at the same instant, the es 


round, the wall, the bastion, and its cavalier, appeared to heave | . . thy 
a then an explosion, with a trembling of the earth, tooh place ;| FOREIGN SHIPPING. 
The British Press cavilsat the paragraph under this head, which 


clouds of dust, and masses of earth rose up and rolled off like waves | 

in a stormy ocean; some of the troops and officers. especially of) we inserted Jast week, and indulges in very self-complacent visions 
his Majesty’s 14th regiment, who were waiting too near, suffered | of the folly betrayed by those foreigners who order British woollens 
much; they told me afterwards it was asif the last day had come | which they have purchased here, to be shipped in vessels charging 


covered by this action, or for such proportion of it as the Jury 
| should be of opinion the defendant's station of life would justify his 
wife to incur for such articles inthe space of time over which this 
account extended. 
The Jury having retired for a few minutes, found a verdict for the 
plaintiffs—Damages, 501. 


and overwhelmed them in palpable darkness ; but it was the last day 
to 22 of the 14th grenadiers, who were killed onthe spot, and many 
officers nearly so. The commander-in-chief owed his safety to his 
ntilitary secretary (Colonel Finch) pulling him down on his face; 
Brigadier-Generals M‘Cembe and Patton were knocked down, apna- 
rently lifeless; many had their limbs so shattered as to require im- 
mediate amputation. However, the view from the battery now 
showed the rampart and wall rocking and tumbling down, crowded 
with the enemy, who were overwhelmed in ruins; in the interstices 
ef the smoke, from all kinds of fire-arms and inflammable materials 
of the besieged, were seen their sabres flashing in the morning’s sun, 
and the points of hundreds of spears gleaming in the dark breach, 
at which-the 14th regiment and General Reynell’s division had al- 
ready commenced the fight, supported by the 59th, and General 
Nichol’s division, headed by Brigadier General Edwards, who early 
received a mortal wound. The 59th assembled, and carried the bas- 
tion on the left; the slaughter in the 14th and 59th, and of the ene- 
my at these breaches, was very great; but the enemy, notwithstand- 
ing their brave and determined resistance, were soon compelled to 
give way, and the above twe regiments proceeding, one to the right 
and the other to the left, round the ramparts, fighting at every step, 
while, under them mines were continually exploded, at last met 


| thelowest freights. The theoretical argument by which our contem- 
porary, somuch to his own gratification, paradoxically confutes the | Court of King’s Bench, Oct. 25. 
' clearest conclusions of common sense, founded on indisputable facts,| Snow and Co. v. Latham and Co.—Messrs. Snow and Co. the 
| isa good specimen of the school of free trade to which he belongs. | bankers, brought an action against Messrs. Latham, Tew, and Co 
Nothing, forsooth, but ‘ignorance,’ or ‘ false ideas of the change in| bankers, at Doncaster, for the amount of three Bank of England 
jour Navigation Laws,’ or an ‘ ebullition of wild speculation, similar! notes. of the value of 200]. 1007. and 50]. which had been traced 
| to that of 1824-25, in this country,’ could induce foreigners to stipu- | to their possession, part of the property stolen from a@ porter helons 
late that they should receive their merchandize by the cheapest | ing to Messrs. Snow, in Sept. 1824. There was not the slightest m 
| mode of conveyance! Now, this is precisely the cuckoo note of! plication on the defendants—they had received the money from 4 
Mr. Macculloch and Mr. Huskisson, when practical men, who felt | stranger, during Doncaster races ,1825, and es is customary wil!) 
by those most sensitive tests of sound policy, their pockets, the ru-| country bankers, the clerk entered the numbers of the notes in the 
| inous efiects of economical philosophy, complained of the evil.—| “ stranger's book,” as he was in the habit of doing when asked to 
| Every disaster is referred to the profound ignorance of merchanis | give cash for large notes. and which frequently happened during tlie 
and manufacturers respecting their own interests and their own bu-! races from the great influx of visitors. 
siness, which ignorance is the result of their not having fallen asleep| The Lord Chief Justice, after recapitulating the evidence to toe 
over Mr. Maculloch’s stupid reveries, and not having believed in| Jury, stated that it was of great importance that their decisivn 
Mr. Huskisson’s commercial infallibility! We envy not, nor shall| should not impede the circulating currency of the kingdom, but at 
we rival, the ambition of the British Press, in aspiring to this con-} the same time they must not give encouragement to theft and frand 
ceited contempt of cxperience and reason. It is enough for us to| by allowing a facility for disposing of property obtained under su h 
learn and state a simple fact, which, despite all attempts to explain| circumstances. After the recent decisions in the Court of King s 
away its force, proves, beyond question, the injury done to British} Bench, he (The Lord Chief Justice) felt himself justified in givins 
| shipping by the new reciprocity system. Ner is the importance of} that opinion which he had given seme time ago, that if a persou 


RECEIVERS OF STOLEN BANK NOTES. 
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takes a bank note, ov any other kind of security, under circamstau- 
ces which ought to awaken suspicion in the mind of any reasonable 
man acquainted with the ordinary affairs of life, and which ought to 
put him on his guard to make the necessary inquiries, and he does 
noi do so, he loses the right of maintaining the possession of the 
note against the rightful owner. The qaestion, therefore, was, whe- 
ther the defendants had conducted their business so as to show such 
a general want of caution as te make them answerable for the notes 
received by them under such circumstances, If the Jury were of 
that opinion, they would find a verdict for the plaintiffs. If they 
were of a contrary opinion, and considered that the defendants had 
used that diligence and caution which their station required, they 
would find for the defendants 

The Jury, without ‘-esitation, returmed a verdict for the plaintiff— 
Damages 35: it. ‘ 

The Lord Chief Justice said, he hoped that country bankers would 
at last be warned, from what had taken place here so often. 


“were 


INTERCEPTED LETTER FROM MR. CANNING TO 
LOKD R*** 

‘* My dear Lord,—You can form no idea of my situation here, 
(Paris.) As the weather is fine, and the grapes excellent, | should 
be very happy if people would consider me of less importance, and 
not suppose that I mingle politics even in the c'oice of the wines and 
dishes of which 1 partake at dinner The French, who are accus- 
tomed ‘to the affected theatrical manners which their own ministers 
conceive themselves obliged to assume, absolutely insist on my be- 
ing a minister in «il things, and io all places They cannot be con- 
vinced that, on going to bed at nicht, 1 draw on my nightcap, and 
chat familiarly with my wife, like any private man You cannot im- 
agine, my dear Lord, how much all this annoys me. They always 
regard me as an actor on the stage; and, while some of their journ- 
als maliciously accuse one of my Continental colleagues of partaking 
of the nature of the marmot,” the cordon-bedizened courtiers, by 
whom Iam sa'r:unded, would force me to work beyond my strength. 
1 am obliged to be consiautly on my guard, ‘for they draw the most 
extraordinary inferences from all my actions. 

“ Yesterday 1 dined with M. de Villele, the least theatrical of all 
the French ministers [sat downto table with a very good appe- 
tite, and | overheard the following remarks from two little men who 
sat near me, and who trusted too far to my imperfect knowledge of 
French. 

“ Look, he is taking more of the Dinde truffee. Can it be pos- 
sible that the Jesuits have gained him over ?’t -* Quite the contrary,’ 
replied the other; you misconstrue the matter entirely. He has 
eaten the two wings ; thereby intimating that the Jesuits shall never 
set foot in England and that, if he ruled France, they should not 
take so high a flight as they now do.’ 

“The two neighbours then let me alone for a few minutes, but 
they soon began againun a sort of half whisper —‘ He is eating Ma- 
cedoine { I told you he was a philo-hellenist !’ 

‘No such thing,’ replied she other. ‘!f he is now eating Macedoine, 
I saw him just now take some Ris ala Turque. He shows the true 
Machiavelism of English policy’ ‘ Ah!’ exclaimed one of them af- 
iera short pause, ‘ he is eating Charlotieusse. Ah! itis clear he 
wishes to cheat every body.’ 

“ Nosooner had we quitted M. de Villele’s superb dining room and 
retired to the saloon, than | reaped the fruit of my inconsiderate 
conduct. One geutieman advanced to me and said: ‘ M. de la Men- 
nais and Pere Rousin are very grateful for the appetite with which 
you ate the turkey.’ Eere we were interrupted by M. de Villele, 
who, stepping up to me with a smile, said: ‘ am I to believe what | 
have just heard? Do you really intend to occupy Macedonia in order 
to ensure the possession of the Jonian Islands?’ I was, as you may 
well snppose, somewhat at a loss to comprehend al! this Ab! say | 
dear Lord, I shall be very glad to return to Old England, and eujey * 
the pleasure of dining withoul interpretation « G. C.” 








———a 


* This is an allusion to \\. de Corbiere, our minister of the inte- 
rior, who sleeps all day, instead of attending to his business. 
t The turkey was originally introduced into Europe by the disci- 
ples of Loyola. 
t The name given to a certain dish consisting of vegetables. 
(Fe ae 


The Revenue.—We publish, to day, the official returns of the Frish 
Revenue, for the years and quarters ending the 10thinst. It will 
be seen, by the increase in both periods. that we were right when we | 
anticipated these returns would exhibit a satisfactory resnit. We | 
may expect, however, that our regular croakers will see the matter 
in a totally different light, and prove, by figures of their own, that, 
we are on the high road to rnin. When they once begin upon this | 
inviting subject, they become so enamoured of calamity, that they | 
never can have enough «of it. Persons of a moderate taste for dis- | 
tress would be satisfied, it might be thought, with the comfortable 
misery provided by the Times, when it demonstrated, so clearly. only 
afew days since, that the revenue had fallen off to the amount of a 
inillion or two: but grumbling, like love, it seems, ‘“‘ grows by what | 
it feeds on ;” for the Morning Chronicle, to-day, is surprised, that its | 
brother Dismal did not find out that the real deficency of the revenue | 
in the year ending October 10, was £3,800,000, The Chronicle, of | 
course, has its own figures, as well as the Tintes, not choosing to work 
with the tools of its contemporary, though employed in the same | 
Cecupation. But it is not surprising that the Chancellor of the Ex- | 
chequer will go on bungling in his own way, and blundering as sadly | 
as ever Joseph Hume blundered, when he might have the invalua- 
ble services of the two able Financiers who do the Revenue for the | 
Morning Chronicle and Times? —Courier. 

fetal 


THE AMULET. 
[ We offer our readers several extracts from another of the elegant | 
literary compilations intended for Christmas and New-Year’s gifts 
rhe Amulet resembles its compeers in the intermixture of prose and 
Verse, in its varied contents, and is like them, very neatly executed, | 
«od enriched with numerous well finished plates. Its peculiarity | 
consists in the serious and moral tendency of the whole collection : 
embracing the talents of more than fifty writers, among whom are | 
the well-known names of Mrs. Hemans, Montgomery, Croly, Bar- | 
ton, Bowring, Miss Mitford, L. E. L. and others. ] 
MILTON’S BLINDNESS. 
By George Bromby 
When Milton’s eye ethereal light first drew, 
Earth’s joys and cumbrous objects check’d his view ; 





| 





Nature threw ope th’expanse, and struck him blind: 
Yo him a nobler vision then was given— 
He closed his eyes on earth to look on heaven! 





THE SCHOOL BOY. 


The school boy had been rambling all the day, 


A careless thoughtless idler, till the night 

Came on, and warned him homeward, then he left 
Phe meadows where the morning had been passed, 
Chasing the butterfly, and took the road 

Toward the cottage where his mother dwelt; 


' 





fhe Alvion. 





He had her parting blessing, and she watched 
‘Once more to breathe the welcome to her child, 
Who saunter'd Jazily—ungrateful boy ! 
Till deeper darkoess came o’er sky and earth, 
And then he ran, till, almost breathless grown, 
He passed within the wicket gate which led, 
nto the village church-yard—then he paused, 
And earnestly looked round; for o’er his head, 
The gloomy cypress waved, and at his feet 
Lay the tast bed o: many a villager. 

ut on again he presse + with quicken’d step, 
** Whistling aloud to keep his courage up.” 
The bat came flapping by; the ancient church 
Threw its deep shadows o'er the peth he trod, 
And the boy tiembled like an aspen leaf, 
For now he fancied that all shapeless forms 
Came flitting by him, each with a bony band, 
And motion as if threatening; while a weight 
Un-arthly pressed the satchel and the slate 
He strove to keep within his grasp. The wind 
Played with the feather that adorned his cap, 
And seemed to whisper something horrible. 
The clouds had gathered quickly sound the moon, 
But now and then her light shone gloriously 
Upon the sculptured tombs and humble graves, 
And in a moment all was dark again. 

O'ercome with terror. the pale boy sank down, 

And wildly gazed around him, till his eye, 
Fell on a stone, on which these warning words 
Were carved: 


“ Time thou art flying rapidly— 
But wht her art thou flying?” 
To the grave which yawns --which yours will be— 
I wait not for the dying 
In early youth you laughed at me, 
And laughing, passed life’s morning, 
But in thy age { laugh at thee— 
Too late to give thee warning.” 


“Death! thy shadowy form I see, 
The steps ot time pursuing ; 
Like him thou comest rapidly — 
What deed must thou be doing ? 
Mortal, my message is for thee— 
Thy chain to earth is rended ; 
I bear thee to eternity — 
Prepare, thy course is ended!” 


Attentively the fainting boy perused 

The warning lines—then grew more terrified, 
For from the grave there seemed to rise a voice 
Repeating them, and telling him of time 
Mispent, of death approaching rapidly, 

And of the dark eternity that followed. 

His fears increased, till on the ground he lay 
Almost bereft of feeling and of sense— 

And there his mother found him: 

From the damp church-yard sod she bore her child, 
Frightened to feel his clammy bands, and hear 
The sighs and sobs that from his hosom came. 


"Twas strange the influence which that fearful hour 
Had o'er his future life, for from that night 

tie was a thoughtful and industrious boy ! 

And still the memory of these warning words 

Bids him REFLECT—vow that he is a man, 

And writes those feeble lines that others may. 


R. V. 





RESOLVES. 
By L. E.-L. 

Glide thou gentle river on, 

But not until I write on thee, 
Much of changed, much of good, 

That henceforward } wilt be. 
By thy swift and silver stream, 

Prayers and blessings | will send 
On to yonder glorious haven, 

Where I see thy waters blend, 
Careless river thou has lost 

All I trusted to thy wave, 
All my best intents and hopes, 

In thy depths have found a grave. 
Thus it is the waves of time, 

Bear the heart’s resolves away ; 
Useless all, and life’s best part 

Thus becomes the spoiler’s prey. 
Woe for man’s weak foolishness, 

Playing thus the infant’s part; 
Writing that upon the wave, 

Which he should grave on his heart, 





THE SKY LARK. 
By a Lady 


How sweet isthe song of the Lark when she springs 
‘To welcome the morniag with joy on her wings ! 
The higher she rises the sweeter she sings, 

And she sings when we hear her no more: 
When storms and dark clouds veil the sun from our sight, 
She has mounted above them, she shines in the light; 
Thus, far from the scenes that disturb and affright, 

She loves her gay music to pour. 


Tis thus with the christian, his willing soul flies, 
To welcome the day-spring that streams from the skies ; 
He is drawn by its glorious effulgence to rise 
To the region from whence it is given: 
He sings on his way from his cloud covered spot; 
The quicker his progress, the sweeter his note ; 
When we hear him no longer, the song ceases not— 
It blends with the chorus of heaven. E. 





THE FOUNTAIN OF MARAII. 
‘‘ And when they came to Marah, they could not drink of the wa- 


. ‘ er ‘ters of Marah, for they were bitter. 
Quick to remove these barriers from his mind, j . 


‘And the people wnurmured against Moses, saying, what shall we 
drink ? 

« And he cried unto the Lord; and the Lord showed him a tree, 
which when’he had cast into the waters the waters were made stveet.”’ 


{| —Exod, XV. 23-25. 


Where is the tree the prophet threw 
Into the bitter wave? 

Left it no scion where it grew, 
‘The thirsting soul to save? 


Hath nature lost the hidden power 
Its precious foliage shed ? 





Is there we disisui cuit ” 
With such sweet icaves o etap read ? 


Nay, wherefore esk ?—since gifts are ours, 
Which yet may well imbue P 
Earth's many troubled fount’s with showers 

Of Heaven's own balmy dew. 


Ob! mingled with the cup of grief, 
Let Faith's deep spirit be; 
Andevery prayer shall win a leaf ~ 
From that blest healing tree! F. HEMANS. 
| 
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[ Continued from last page. | 
the Order in Council, and does not think it necessary to advert to 
some oi: its details He believes the omission of a special mention of 
the trade with the British provinces in the East Indies, in that clausé 
which makes a special exception as respects that with the British 
possessions in Europe to be purely accidental And he takes it for 
granted, that it is not intended to extend the countervailing duties to 
the intercourse by land or inland navigation, between the United 
States and the British possessions in North A'metica, if it shall be 
found, as the undersigned believes it to be the fact, that the discri- 
minating duties of the United States do not apply to that intercourse 
The undersigned avails himself of this opportunity to pray Mr. 
Canning to accept the assurance of his perfect consideration 
ALBERT GALLATIN, 


The Right Hon. Grorcx Cannine, &e. 


MR. ‘“ANNING 10 MR. GALLATIN. 


The undersigned, his Majesty’s principal Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, has the honour to acknowledge the official note of 


| the 26th ultimo, addressed to him by Mr. G:llatin, Envoy Extraor- 


divary and Minister Plenipotentiary of the United States of Ameri- 
ca, on the subject of an Order in Council, issued by his Majesty on 
the 27th of July. 

The undersigned feels himself greatly indebted to Mr. Gallatin 
for the full and frank exposition, which that note cortains. of his 
own Opinions, amd those of his Government, upon the whole matter 
to which the Order in Council relates; and for the opportunity there- 
by afforded to the Undersigned for entering into an explanation, 
equally anreserved, of the opinions and intentions of his Majesty’s 
Government on that matter. 

it will be highly advantageous to dispose at once of a subject 
which stands apart from all the other important subjects which Mr. 
Gallatin is authorized to discuss with the British Government—a 
; subject which is to be argued on principles, and to be decided on 

considerations peculiar to itself. 
Mr. Gallatin will allow the undersigned to take the liberty of re- 
marking that this peculiarity of character seems to have been over- 
j looked by Mr Gallatin, in his note of the 26th of August. Through- . 
| out that note there seems to be one pervading error Mr Gallatin 
| treats the question as if it had turned altogether on this single point : 
| ‘* what are the equal ahd reciprocal conditions, under which a trade 
| between the United States and the British W. India colonies, should 
be carried on?” assuming as a sort of axiom, that such trade is as 
open to the United States as any other trade in the world, and never 
inquiring whether some compensation might not be due from the U. 
States to Great Britain for the concession of a privilege, which it is 
her undoubted right to give or withhold 

The undersigned is prepared to shew, that, even if the liberty to 
trade with the British West India Colonivs were gratuitously conce- 
ded by t.ngland tv the United States, still the footing on which the 
trade, so permitted, is now carried on by the United States, is une- 
qual and unfair . 

But as the objection, which the British Government feels to the 
proposition for such partial equalization of conditions, as Mr. Gal- 
latin’s instructions 2ppear to be intended to establish, lies deeper 
than Mr. Gallatin’s proposition gues, the undersigned thinks it right 
to explain, in the first instance, the nature and grounds of that fan- 
damental objection. 

It is, as the undersigned has already said, the unquestionable right 
and it has till within thes» few years been the invariable practice ot 
countries having cdlonies, to reserve to themselves the trade with 
those colonies, and to relax that reservation only under special cir- 
cumstances, and on particular occasions. When a relaxation of that 








| nature has »een dictated and limited, by the necessities of the mo- 


ther country. or of the colonies, the foreign countries taking advan- 
|tage af it may fairly aver, that they owed nothing to the State 
| which had granted such relax:tion. they may even have felt them- 
| selves at liberty to decline to accept of a partial admission into the 
| ports of the colonies, thus evidently opened from considerations of 

local or temporary convenience, unless they were allowed a general 
| liberty of trade with thase colonies, independently of such conside- 
| rations. 
| The interdiction of the American Government, in 1820, of any 
| commerce with the British West lodia colonies, until American ship- 
| ping should be permitted a free entry into the British colonial ports, 
| is to be justified upon this ground. 
| The obvious way of meeting that interdiction by Great Britain, 
{ would have been to open to other commercial and maritime powers 
| the trade refused by the United States. 

Circumstances, not necessary to be detailed here, rendered that 

expedient, at that time, unadvisable 
In 1822, the privilege of i the British West Indies was 
| conceded to the shipping of the United States. with certain restric- 
tions and limitations under which they were content to enjoy it; but 
that privilege Great Britain still withheld from all the powers ot 
Europe. 

The concession to the United States was, in effect, if not in words 
exclusive : for the new countries of America (not then recognized 
by his Majesty,) had no commerce or navigation which could inter- 
| fere with those of the United States. 
| Jt cannot, however, be supposed, it is not affirmed by Mr. Gallatin, 
| that, by granting the privilege, thus, in effect, exclusively, to the 
| United States, in the first instance, Great Britain precluded herselt 
herself from extending it to other nations, whenever the course of 
events should create a favourable occasion for doing so. Events, 
| which intervened between 1822 and 1826, created such an occasion. 

As little cau it be supposed, that, because Great Britain submitted 
at a moment of necessity, to terms which, though not unjust, were 
inconvenient to her, she bound herself to continue to submit to them 
when that necessity should have passed away. 

Scarcity may justify the demand fora high price, and monopoly 
may give the power of exacting it} but there is surely no understood 
coinpact between the buyer and seller, that the former shall not en- 
deavour to make himself independent of the latter by opening the 
market to general competition. 

These obvious and simple considerations led to the act of Parlia- 
ment of 1825. 

Our right either to open the ports of our Colonies, or to keep them 
closed, as might suit our own convenience; our right to grant the 


| indulgence of a trade with those Colonies to foreign powers, wholly 





or partially, unconditionally or conditionally, as we might think pro. 
er, and, if conditionally, on what conditions we pleased, was clear. 
, We were not bound by any engagement to continue a monopoly o: 
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such indulgence to one foreign Power against another. We had, for 
three years, felt the inconvenience of such monopoly. We naturally 
sought, therefore, in our new measure, to avoid the recurrence of 
the like inconvenience, by making our indulgence general to all na- 
tions: and, in order to.keep the regulation of that indulgence in our 
own hands we granted it by spontaneous legislation, and not by po- 
sitive treaty. 

The question is now, therefore, no longer what it was in 1820 or 
1822, a question between Great Britain and the United, States of 
America; it is a question between Great Britain and dil the nations 
of the Old and the New World: to all of whom Great Britain has 
tendered access to her Colonies, on conditions which many of them. 
have practically accepted, and more, perhaps, are ready to accept. 

Having thus. placed, as he hopes, in a clear light, the general prin- 
ciples of colonial! trade, and of the principles. and consideragions up- 
on which Great Britain has acted in respect to her own West In- 
dia Colonies, the undersigned now proceeds to consider the de- 
tails ot Mr. Gallatin’s note of the 26;n of August. 

it has been already said that in the year, 1822, we opened, by 
act of Parliament, a trade with our West India Colonies to American 
ships, under certain limitations and conditions, 

The United States were at full liberty to accept or to decline those 
terms. 

In accepting them, the United States imposed, at the same time, 
Onerous charges and restrictions, upon all British vessels which 
might trade between the British West India Colonies and the United 
States. One of these charges.is an alien duty both,upon-the ship and 
ubon her cargo. 

After ineffectual endeavours, on our part to obtain the removal of 
this duty, we were compelled to lay a countervailing duty to the 
same amount, upon American ships.in the Colenial ports. 

Mr. Gallatin states, “that, by the imposition of this countervail- 
ing duty, British and American vessels. employed in the intercourse 
between thé British Colonies and the United “tates, are placed on a 
footing of the most perfect equality.” Aad further, * that there is 
not, if_he is rightly informed, a single act of the Government of the 
United States which can, in the view taken of the subject by. that of 
His Majesty, be consi !eréed as not fulfilling the condition contempia- 
ted by the act of Parliament of the 5th July, 1825, as not. placing 
the commerce aad navigation of Great Britain, and of her posses- 
sions abroad, upon the footing of the most favoured nation, excepting 
only the continuance of the discriminating tonnage duty of ninety- | 
four cents per ton on British vessels, and of the addition of ten per 
cent. on the ordinary duty charged on goods imported in British 
vessels entering the ports.of the United States from tbe British Colo- 
nies.” ; 

Phe arguments drawn by Mr Gallatin from these statements are 
three; first. that the duty on the side of the United states, and the 
countervailing duty on the side of Great Britain being « qual, British 
ships trading between the Colonies and the United States, are as, 
much favored as. American ships in the same trade secondly, that 
inasmuch as, with the exception of the discriminating duties in Ame- 
rica, Great Britain is, in all other respects, treated as ‘‘the most fa- 
vored nation,” there is no just cause for the exercise on the part of 
Great Britain, of the power of interdiction provided by the act of 
1825; and, thirdly, that, having in our hands (170 remedies for one 
and the same grievance, we ought at all events, to have contented 
ourselves with applying either, but not both, by the same Order in 
Council. 

Fo begin with the last of these three points, viz. the assumption 
that, “raving in our hands fwo remedies for one grievance, we ought 
to have been contented with applying either, but not both, by the 
same Order in Council” 

The only measure whichis new in the Order in Council, is the in- 
terdiction of the trade between the British West [odia Colonies and 
the United States, after aspecified period. The dutics on American 
shipping, mentioned in that order, are not new, They were impo- 
sed ‘by.an Order in Council, im 1823, and have been épnstantly levied 
since that time. They are again mentioned in the present Grder in 
Council, only for the direction’ of ‘the British Custom House officers 
in the West Indies, who, if those duties had not been mentioned as 
still existing, might have imagined them to be superseded. 

The history of these duties is simply this. On the first of March 
1823, a law was passed by the United Stafes, which directs an alien 
duty to be levied upon British ships and cargoes coming from the 
British, West India Colonies, “ until proof shall be given, to, the satis- 
faction of the President of the United States, that no other or high- 
er duties of tonnage or impost, and no other charges of any ‘ind- 
are exacted in the British Colonial ports, upon the vessels of the Uai- 
ted States, and upon any goods, wares, or merchandise, therein im- 
porte’ from the United States, than upon any British vessels entering 
the same ports, and upon the like goods, wares, ond merchandise im - 
portéd i.such vessels FLOM ELSEWHERE ” 

‘The British Government at first misapprehended the import of the 
term“ from elsewhere,” conceiving it to apply to foreign countries 
alone, and not-to British possessions in North America; nor was it 
till after the interchange of several official notes between the British 
Envoy.at Washington, and the American Secretary of State, that 

the British Government was made to comprehend (or rather was 
brought to believe) the fullextent of the concession required by the 
act of Congress, namely, that the produce of the U, States, when 
imported from the United States into the British West India Colo- 
nies, should be placed on an equal footing with the like produce of 
the mother country herself and her dependencies: 

When such was at length ascertained to be the true construction 
af the American act of Congress of 1823, those countervailing du- 
ties were imposed on the trade of the United States by. the British 
Government, which are now merely continued to the lst of Decem- 
ber next, in the West Indies, and indefinitely in the ports of British 
North America. 

itis to be observed that, by the act of Parliament of 1822. (3 Geo 
t¥, oap. 44) the British Government was enabled to interdict all in- 
iercourse between the United States and the British West India Colo- 
nies, under any. such circumstances as those which had already 
arisen “in the United States. 

The milder measure of @ retaliatory duty was preferred, for two 
reasons: First, we were convineed thata claim so extraordinary as 
that put forward by the interpretation given tothe act of Congress 
of 1823, would got be persevered in after explanation; and second- 
ly, we had assurance that a full opportunity of that explanation 
would arise inthe course of the negotiation which was then abont to 
be.opened between the two Governments on this, among other 
points, in which their respective interests were concerned. 

That negotiation took place in London, in the Spring of 1824. 
On the part of the British Government an offer was made to arrange 
this matter upon terms highly favourable to the United States, but the 
American Plenipotentiary intrenched himself within the letter of the 
American law, and declared any proposal inadmissible which was 
not aceompanied withthe concession required by the Gnal interpre- 
tation of that law. : al a ica, 
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ther, there was brought under its consideration, by one of its mem- 
bers, a resolution for repealing the discriminating duties. 

The Session, however, ended, without the enactment of any law 
for repealing or relaxing the restrictions of the act of.Congress, of 
4823, and withthe rejection, after debate, of the resolution for the 
repeal of the discriminating duties. 

To come next to Mr. Gallatin’s allegation, that the discriminating 
duties are our only cause of complaint; that, in other respects, Great 
Britain is placed by the U. States on the footing of the most favoured 
nation in her intercourse between her West India colonies and the 
United States. 

Mr. Gallatin, in making this averment, appears to overlook another 
enactment, contained in the same act of Gongress which imposed 
the discriminating duties; an enactment hardly less injurious to the 
commerce and navigation of Great Britain. That enactment in sub- 
stance, provides. that no British ship entering an American port from 
the United Kindom, or from any other British possession, except 
directly from the West India Colonies, shall be allowed to clear from 
any port of the United States for any of: those colonies. in 

If it is intended to be maintained that, becanse the Britis act of 
1822 permits only a direct trade between our colonies and the United 
States in American ships, the prohibition of a trade through the Uni- 
nited States between the mother country and her colonies is, there- 
fore, fair reciprocity, that position resolves itself in effect into 
the first of the three arguments into which Mr. Gallatin’s statement 
has been divided, and may be comprehendei in the same anawer. It 
furnishes a striking illustration of the general misconception which 
bas already been noticed as pervading Mr. Gallatin’s note, in respect. 
te the character of colonial trade. 

To allow a foreign ship to enter colonial ports at all, and upon any 
terins, is a hoon; to withhold from. a ship of a.country having colo- 
nies, trading from the mother countryto a foreign State. under a re- 
gular treaty between the two countries, the right of clearing for ano- 
ther port belonging to that mother country, in avother part of the 
world is an injury. 

That right has been denied to Great, Britain by the United States; 
not perhaps in contradiction to the letter, but undoubtedly in devia- 
tion from the spirit of the treaty of 1815. It is a right which existed 
and was enjoyed before the treaty of 1815 was framed; ata period, 
that is, when vo claim to any trade with our colonies had been «ven 
whispered by the United States; and it cauld not, therefore, be, by 
any just reasoning, connected with that trade, or made dependant 
upon it. Itis a right which friendly nations, trafficking wit) one 
another, are so much in the habit of allowing to each other. that it 
is exercised as matter of course, unless specifically withholden. The 
colonial trade, on the contrary, by the practice of all nations having 
colonies, is a trade interdicted, as a matter of course, unless specifi 
ea'ly granted 

It must not be forgotten that this enactment, founded professedly 
on the limitations of the British act of Parliament of 1822, is contin- 
ued fourteen months after the passing of the British act of 1825, by 
which the limitations of 1822 were done away. Since which 5th of 
January, 1826, an American ship trading toa British West India 
colony, may clear out from thence to any part of the world, the Uni- 
ted Kingdom and its dependencies alone excepted. But the british 
ship in the American port still remains subject to all the restrictions 
of the Ameyican.law.of 1823, prohibiting a trade through the United 
States, betweeua the mother country and her West India colonies. 

Mc. Gallatin, in his note of the 26th of August, states : that, ‘it is 
well known that the delay in renewing the negotiation upon the sub- 
ject of the colonial intercourse, on principles of mutual accommoda- 
tion, is due to causes net under the control of the United States, prin- 
cipally to the state of the health of Mr. King.” 

Upon this point, the undersigned has only to observe, that no inti- 
mation that Mr. King had received instructions which would have 
enabled him to resume the negotiation, was ever before communica- 
ted to the British Government, On the contrary, the only communi- 
cation at all relating to this matter which has ever reached him in 
any authentic shape, was in a.despatch from Mr. Vaughan, dated 
the 22d of March last, wherein that Minister states = that * Mr. Clay 
had informed him that “he should not be able to furnish Mr. King 
with his instructions before the end of the month of May to enable 
him to recommence the negotiation.” 

But, whatever may be the date or tenor of the instruetions under 
which Mr. Gallatin acts, he will have collected from this note that, af- 
ter all that has passed upon the subject of colonial intercourse, and 
especially after the advised omission by the Government and Legis- 
lature of the United States to meet (as other nations haye done) the 
simple and direct provisions of the act of 1825, the British Govern- 
ment cannot consent to enter into any renewed negotiation upon 
the intercourse between the United Siates and the British colonies, 
so long as the pretension recorded in the act of 1823, and:there appli- 
ed to British colonies alone, remains part of the law of the United 
States. 

But the British Government further owes to the spirit of frankness 
which it wishes to cultivate in all its relations with the United States, 
to declare, that, after having been compelled to apply to any country 
the interdict prescribed by the act of 1825, the British Government 
cannot hold itself bound to remove the interdict, as a matter of course 
whenever it may happen to suit the convenience of the foreign gov- 
ernment to reconsider the measures by which the application of that 
intertlict was occasioned. 

It is.not made matter of complaint, by the British Government, 
that the United States have declined conditions, which other nations 
have thought worthy of their acceptance. 

It is on the other hand, not the fault of the British Government, if 
the United States have suffered the time to pass by, at which it might 
have been an object of greater importance to this country to induce 
the United States to come into their proposals. 

The United States exercised, upen this point, a free judgment ; and 
they can, on their part, have no reason to complain that Great Bri- 
tain, after alowing ample time for maturing that judgment, is con- 
tented to abide the result of their decision. 

The undersigned requests Mr. Gallatin to acecpt the assurances ef 
his high consideration. GEORGE CANNING. 

Foreign Office, Sept. 11, 1826. 

P.S. The undersigned, on reading over the preceding observa- 
tions, finds that he has omitted to notice one or two subordinate poiuts 
touched upon in Mr. Gallatip’s note of the 26th of August. 

The first relates to the trade between the U. States and the British 
possessions in the East Indies ; the second to the intercourse, by in- 
land navigation, between the United States and the British posses- 
sions in North America. 

With regard to the former, it is only necessary to state that the 
trade with the Hast Indies remains upon the footing on which it-was 
established by the consentions of 1815 and 1818, with which Con- 
vention it is expressly: steted, in the Order in Council, that the provi- 
sions of that order are notintended im any way to interfere. 

In respect to the second point, relative te the intercourse, by in- 
land navigation, between the United States and the British North 
American provinces, the undersigned begs te inform Mr. Gallatin, 
Hthat that intercourse, so far as relates to the Canadas, is,regulated 
by. the act of Parliament of 1825, by which the same duties are 
expressly imposed on the vessels and buats of the United States, 
importing any goods infé either of those prévincc., as are, ormay 
be, for the time being, payable in the Oaiea 
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on British vessels or boats entering the harbours of the State from 
whence such goods shall h.ve been imported. 

The discriminating duties, besides, only apply to trade by sea: 
and-if, in any instance, they have been levied upon American goods 
brought into his \iajesty’s possessions by inland navigation, or on 
the boats and vessels employed in that navigation, there will be no 
difficulty in directing the amount so leviéd to be repaid, unless it 
should appear that the like duties had been levied in the American 
ports, upon the inlandnavigation and trade of the British provin- 
ces. G. C, 

[ To be continued next week ] 
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EXCHANGES AND PROMOTIONS. 
War Office, Oct. 30, 1996. 

Ist Regt. of Life Guards, Cor and Sub-Lt. C. T Heneage to be 
Lt. by pur. v. Law, prom.;-T. M. Biddulph, gent. v. Peyton, prom, - 
and C. B. Codrington, gent. v. Heneage, to be Corns and Sub-Lts. 
by pur. all dated Oet. 7, 1826. 

2d ditto, Hon. G. W, Coventry to be Corn. and Sub-Lt. by pur. y. 
Ongley, app. to the Ist or Grenadier F. Guards, dated Oct. 4, 1996. 

17th Regt. of Light Dragoons, Capt. W. T. H. Fisk, from the h p. 
te be Paym: v. R. Harman, placed upon h- p. dated Oct. 19. 1996. 

6th Regt. of Foot, Lt. C. W. Nash, from h. p, 103d F. to be Lt. y. 
Walsh, prom. in the Royal Afr. Colonial Corps, dated Oct. 19, 1896 

19th ditto, Ens. C. W. Clarke to be: Lt. by pur. v. Y¢oman, prom. 
dated Oct. 3., 1826. 

32d ditto, Lt. A. Gardiner, from h. p. 96th F. to be Lt:v G. Moore 
who exch.; and Lt. G. Moore fromthe h. p..96th F. to be Paym. y. 
H. Y Edgar, who retires on h. p. as Lt. both dated Oct. 19, 1896, 

34th ditto, Capt. C. B. Brisbane, from the 8ist F to he Capt vy. 
F. W Frankland; who retires upon h. p. receiv: the diff. dated Oct. 
19,.1826., 

38th ditto, Ens. M. J Gambier, from the llth F. to be Lt. by pur 
v. J. Campbell, prom dated Oct. 19, 1826. 

39th ditto, Lt. G. Dolphin, from h. p. 74th F. to be Lt. v. R. Doug 
las, placed upon h. p. dated Oct. 19,-1826. 

48d ditto, Ens. Hon. W. S. Clements to be Lt. by pur. prom. dated 
Qct’ 31. 1826 

56th ditto, Serg -Maj R. Copsy to be Quarterm. v. Mullingan, who 
retires upon h. p. dated Oet. 19, 1826. 

60th ditto, Capt. J. R: Broadhead, from the h. p: to be Capt. v. G. 
Fothergill, who exch. receiving the diff. dated Oct. 12, 1826. W. ). 
lremonger, gent, to be Sec. Lt. by pur, v. Chambers app. to the 14th 
F. dated Oct. 19, 1826 

62,1 ditto. Ens. W. Guard to be Lt. by pur. v. Bouverie, prom 
dated Oct. 31, 1826 

63: ditto, J. P Hickman, gent. to be Ens. by pur. vice Kingston, 
prom. dated Oct. 19, 1826. Assist. Surg. J. J. Rassell, from the 771) 
Foot, to be Assist. Surg. vice Riach, app. to the 10th Light Dragoons, 
dated Ort. 19, 1826. 

76th ditto, Maj. Av Lane, from the half pay, to be Maj. vice W. 
Bampton, who exchanges regeiving the difference, dated Oct. 19, 
1826 Capt. R. Burdett, from the half pay to be Capt. repaying the 
difference to the half pay fund, vice Gaff, prom. dated Oct. 31, 1826 

77th ditto, Hosp. Assist. A. G. Byrne to be Assist. Surg. vice Rus- 
sell app. tothe 63d Foot, dated Oct 19, 1826 

79th ditto, Capt..F. Maule, from the half pay, to be Capt. vice 
Campbell, prom. dated Oct. 31, 1826. 

80th ditto, F. B. Knox, gent. to be Ens. by pur. vice Toole, prom 
dated Oct. 19, 1826. 

8ist ditto, Capt. C. Estridge, from the half pay, to be Capt. pay- 
ng he difference, vice Brisbane, app. to the 34th Foot, dated Oct. 
19, 1826 








86th Ditto—Ens. R.. Mayne to be Lieut. by pur. v Osborne, prom. 
dated Oct. 31, 1826. 

Rifle Brigade—Lt. W. Warren to be Capt. by pur. v. Felix, prom 
Second Lt. H. Shirley, to be First Lt. by pur v. Warren; M. New 
ton, gent. to be Second Lt. by pur. v. Shirley, all dated Oct. 31, 1826. 

2d W. I. Reg.—Capt. T. Tait, from the h. p to be Capt, v. Hanley, 
whose appointment has not taken place, dated Oct. 19, 1826. 

Brevet.—To have the rank of Lt. Cols. on the continent of Europe 
only.—T. G. Fitzgerald, Esq. late Brev. Lt. Col. and Maj. in the 72d 
Foot; and A. Meade, Esq. late Brevet Lt. Co!. and Maj. in the 9ist 
F. both dated Oct. 19, 1826. 

To have the rank of Majors on the continent of Europe only.—W. 
Hames, Esy. late Maj of the 2d Drag Guards; and C. Caldwell, Esq. 
late Maj. of the 2d Roy. Vet. Batt. both dated Oct. 19, 1826. 

Hospital Staf.—T. Burges, gent to be Hosp. Assist. to the Forces 
v. Stewart deeeased, dated Oct. 19, 1826. 

Unattached.—Capt. O. Felix. from the Rifle Brigade, to be Maj 
of Inf. by pur. dated Oct. 21, 1826. 

To be Capts of. Inf. by pur.—Lt. F. K. Bouverie, from the 62d F 
Lt. W. Osborne, from the 86th F.—Lt. A. Denham, from the 43d F. 
Lt. C, Yeoman, from the 19th F.—all dated Oct. 31, 1826. 

To be Lieut. of Inf. by pur—Ens. J. Bell, from the 64th F. dated 
Oct. 31, 1826. 

Memoranda. —The date of Maj. Blane’s exchange to the 95th Fooi 
should be 25th, and not 12th inst. as stated in the Gazette of the 24th 
inst. 

The undermentioned officers have been allowed to dispose of thei: 
half pay :— 

Maj. P. D. Fellowes, late Ist Royal Veteran Battalion; Capt. J 
Hunter, half pay. 69th Foot; Capt. J. Dewar. half pay Malta Regi- 
ment; Capt. H. J. Heyland; half pay 14th Foot; Capt. De Meuror 
D'Ivernois, half pay De Meuron’s Regiment; Lieut. J. Brown, bal! 
pay 29th Foot; all dated Oct. 3), 1826. 

Unattached.— The, undermentioned officers, having Brevet rank 
superior to their regimental commissions, have accepted promotion 
upon half pay, according to the general order of the 25th April, 1826. 

To be Majors of Infantry, Brevet Maj. J. Gaff, from the 76th foot 
Brev. Maj. J. Campbell from 79th F. both dated Oct. 31, 1826. 

War- Office, Nov. 6, 1826. 

1h Reg. of Light Drags.—Serg. Maj. J. Preston to be Adj. with 
rank of Corn. v. Kaye prom. dated Aug. 31, 1826. 

3d Reg. of Foot Gds.— Lt. and Capt. C. O'Neil Prendergast to he 
Capt. and Lt. Col. by pur. v. Barnet, who ret; Ens. and Lt. F. H. 
Turver to be Lt. and Cap, by pur. v. Prendergast; and B. B. M’Ma 
hon, gent. to be Ens. and Lt. by pur. v. Turner ; all d. Oct. 26, 1826. 
| Sth Reg. of Foot—Lt. T. Le M. Saumarez, from h..p. to be Lt. v. 
| W. J. Copson, who ex. rec. the diff. dated Oct. 26, 1826. 

16th Reg. of Foot—Lt W. Hyde from h.p. to be Lt. v. A.G.Grant 
who ex. rec, the diff. dated Oct. 26, 1826. 
| 98th do.—Capt. T. Moore from 98th. foot,te be Capt. v.. Weld pro- 
| moted, dated Nov. 7, 1826. 

19th do.—Surg. J.R. Savery, from the Ist W: 1. Reg. to be Surg 
vy. W. J. B. Parker, who ret.upon h. p. dated Oct. 26, 1826. 

fist do.—T. Leatby, gent. to be Sec. Lt. by. pur. v. Stewart prom. 





| in the 44th fuot, dated Oct. 26, 1826. 


5Ath do.—Capt. H. Gascoyne from b: p. to be Capt. v. Nicoll: 
prom.; and Eas. E. Broderick to be Lt. by pur. v. Foskett prom. 
both dated Nov. 7, 1826. 

37th do.—B. 1. night, gént: fo be Es. by pur. ¢ Borke who rei. 
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facturers of France, knowing the warmth of Mr. Canning's advocacy 
of free trade, resolved upon making his vessel the conyeyance for lots 
of sundries, trusting to the acknowledged hberality of the Right 
Hon. Gent. te ‘obtain admission for them into the English market, 
without dues, duty, or difficulty. Rogers, being told that the Custom 
' House officers came on board and seized the suspected packages, 
observed, that Dover was the natural place for such people, since 
the greatest Cmsar in the world had fixed his residence there. 

Master Stephen, when eloquent—when 7—is sometimes merely 
‘“matter-of fact’’—the other day, after a most animated tirade against 
the Colonists, delivered in his office to’a friend of ours, he wound up 
by seying—and as he said it he took a pinch of snuff out of his ink- 
stand —‘‘ All I can say is, Sir the Slave Trade—is—is—a black busi- 
ness!” after which, he carefully deposited his handkerchief in his 
inside coat pocket, and satisfied himself that he had made a speech 

A lady at Southampton one day meeting her solicitor, was thus ac- 
costed by him—‘ How do you do to-day, Madam ?”’ to which she re- 
plied, “I really am afraid to give you an answer, Sir, for fear you 
should make me pay for it!""—The same solicitor, it is added, on 
perceiving the lady to be exceedingly flushed, said to his clerk who 
was with him, ‘“‘ What a fieri facias’— (a fiery face she has. ) 


(Ly Exchange at New-York on London 11 1-2 to 12 per cent. 
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38th do.—Captain G. B. Sutherland, 
‘Grant prom. dated Nov. 7, 1826. 

40th do.—Lt. M. Dalrymple to be Capt. by pur. v. Stewart who 
yet. dated Oct. 26, 1826. 

424 do —Ens. C. Dunsmure to be Lt. by pur. v. C. K. Macdonald 
prom. dated Nov. 7, 1826. . 

44th do.—Sec. Lt. A -tewart from the 2ist F. to be Lt. by pur. v. 
Fraser who ret. dated 26th Oct. 1826. 

46th do.—Ens. W. G. Beare from 3d F to be Lt. by pur. v. Var- 
to, whose prom by pur. has been cancelled, dated Oct. 26, 1826. 
60th do.—Maj. C. Shee from h.p. to be Maj. v. Rumpier prom ; 
“Capt. C. B. Berkely from the 97th foot to be Capt. v. Greaves who 
exch. both dated Oct. 26, 1826. us 
62d do.—Ens. R Binney, from the 79th foot tobe Ens. v. Guard 
prom. dated Nov 7, 1826. 

63d do —Lt. J Jordan tobe Capt by pur. v. Campbell prom ; 
Ens. A.B. L. P-_ Burrell to be Lt. by pur. v. Jordan; and A. C. 
Pole, gent. to’be Ens by pur. v. Burrell, all d. Nov. 7, 1826. 

64th do.—Capt. W Boates from h, p. to be Capt. v_ J. A. Allen 
who exch. rec. the diff. dated Oct. 26. 1826; Lt. J Bell from h.p. to 
be Lt. v- J. C. V. Molesworth who exch. rec the diff. dated Nov. 7, 
1926. Gent. Cadet S. Greaves from the Royal Military College to 
be be Ens. by pur. v. Bell prom. dated Nov. 7, 1826. é 

7Ist ditto, C. A. Sheppard, gent. to be Ens. by pur. v. Craik, 
srom. d. Nov. 7, 1826. : 

76th ditto, Capt. R. F. Martin, from the h p.to be Capt. v. Burdett 

rom. d. Nov. 7, 1926. | ru 
gad ditto, Capt. J J. Pounden, from the ist West India Regt. to be 
Cant. v. Richardson, who exch. d. Oct. 26, 1826 

3d ditto, Ens H. F. Ainslie, to be Lt. By pur. v. Anstruther, prom. 
d. Nov. 7, 1826. d 

g5th ditto, Quarterm. Serjt. W.'Collins, to be Quarterm. v Ross, 
deceased. d. Oct. 26, 1826. 

gsth ditto, Capt. Hon, A. F. Southwell, from h.p. 6th Drag. Guards 
to he Capt. v. W. Mackie, who exch, rec. the diff. d. Oct. 26, 1826. 

97th ditto, Capt. G. F. Greaves, from the 40th F. v, Berkeley. who 
exch.; Capt. fT. O. Cave, from h.p, 10th Light Drag. v. Twigg, whose 
app. bas not taken place, both d. Oct. 26, 1826—10 be Cap's. 

ugth ditto, Capt. H. Clinton, from the h.p. to be Capt. v. Moore, 
app. to the 18th F. d. Nov. 7, 1826. 

Ist West India Regt., Capt. J. Richardson, from the 82d F. to be 
Capt. v. Pounden, who exch.; Assist. Surj. W. Finnie, from the Ist 
Ff. to be Surg. v. Savery, app. to the 19th F. both d. Oct. 26, 1826. 

9d ditto, Ens. P. C. Codd to be Lt. by pur. v. Couran, app. Adj. d. 
Oct. 24. 1826. 




















_ NEW-YORK, SATURDAY, DECEMBER 16, 1826. 





~The packet ships William Byrnes and William Thompson have ar- 
rived from Liverpool, bringing our regular files of London papers to 
the 14th ult 


The new Parliamentassembled on the 14th of Nov. At 12 o'clock 
the Lord High Stewart, the Marquess of Conyogham, attended in 
the House of Commons for the purpose of administering the oaths 
A number of Peers atteaded, also, to wilness the ceremonies 
At 2 o'clock, in the House of Lords, the Lord Chancellor and 
the other commissioners, the Earls of Liverpool, Hharrowby, and 
Westmoreland, and Lord Bexley. dressed in their Peers robes, 
took their seats in front of the Throne. The Commons being sum- 
moned, the Lord Chancellor proceeded to read the Commission jor 
opening Parliament. which being done, his Lordship directed the 
Commons to return and elect their Speaker, and present him the 
day following, atthe Bar of the House of Lords, for his Majes- 


—To have the'rank of Lt. Cols. on the continent of Europe | ‘Y's @pprobation. Mr Manners Sutton was afterwards re-elect- 
oie Dulchenee W. Crookshanks, Esq. late brevet Lt. Col. and Ma. ed by acclamation. lhe Courier of the 14th states, that his Ma- 
onthe h.p. of the 35th F.d Oct. 26, 1826. Hon. J. Walpole, late jesty’s speech willbe delivered on that day week. The address to 
It. Col. and Capt. in the Coldstream F. Guards, d. Oct. 26, 1826. D. his Majesty from the House of Commons is to be moved by the 
Mackay, Esq. late Lt. Col. in the 67th F. d. Oct. 26, 1826. Hon. Mr. Liddell, member for Northumberland, and seconded by 

To bave the rank of Majs. on the continent of Europe only, H.|the Hon. @ Winn, member for Malden. In the House of Lords, 
Light, Esq. late Brevet Maj. and Capt. Royal Artillery, d. Oct. 26, the Address will be moved by Lord Cornwallis, but the seconder is 
1826. E. Barwick, Esq. tate Maj. 37th F.d. Oct. 26, 1826. not determined on. 

Garrisons.—-Lt. J. Coleroft, of the 36th F. to be Garrison Quar 
{erm. in'the Island of Malta, u. Oct, 26, 1826. 

Hospital Staf.—To be Hosp. Assists. tothe Forces, D. Lister, gent. 
vy. Ewing, app. to the 2d West-India Regt.; T. Hume, gent. v. Wil- 
liams, app. to the 19th F.; and A. G. Home, M.D. v. Beavan, app. to 
the 86th F.; all d. Oct. 26, 1326. 

Unattached. —To be Majs of Infantry by pur., Capt. G. G. Nicolls, 
from the 34th F.; Capt. C. Grant, from the 38th F.; Capt. R. Bur. 
dett, from the 76th F ; and Capt. D. Campbell, from the 63d F.; al! 
il. Nov. 7, 1826. 

Tobe Capts. of Infantry, by pur., Lt. C. K. Macdonald, from the 
42d F.; Lt. J. Foske't, from the 34th F.; aud Lt. R. Anstruther, from 
the 884 F.; all d. Nov. 7, 1826. 

To be Lieuts. of Infantry by pur., Ens, J. H. Craik, from the 71st 
t.; and Corn L. Elton, from the 4th Light Drag. both d. Nov. 7, 1826 


The Documents accompanying the President’s Message to Con- 
gress, relative to the Colonial Trade, have been published, and we, 
this day. to the exclusion of our foreign summary, insert that part of 
them which has an immediate bearing upon the points on which the 
two Goveraments are now at issue. The letter of Mr. Canning gives 
a very luminous exposition of the subject, and is, in our opinion, 
equally fair and conclusive. As, however, the whole question is now 
before Congress, from whum it will doubtless receive the fullest in- 
vestigation, and whose decision will perhaps be final, we shall ab- 
stain from all further remarks at present. 

; CONGRESSIONAL PROCEEDINGS, 

COLONIAL TRADE.—Mr. Cambreleng, of New York, moved 
the consideration of the resolution he presented yesterday, and which 
is in the following words: 

. * Resolved, Yhat the Secretary of the Treasury be directed to fur- 

Memoranda.—The undermentioued officers have been allowed | nish this House with a statement, exhibiting, annually, from the 30th 
ts dispose of their half pay: | Sept. 1315, to the 30th Sept. 1826, the amount and description of 

Maj. C. W. Crookshanks (Lt. Col.), b.p. 35th F.; Maj. F. Gordon | merchandise exported from the United States to the British Colovies, 
ip. Royal Artillery; Maj. de Sichart. b.p. Ist Light Drag. King’s | embraced in the recent Order in Council; the amount and descrip- 
(ierman Legion ; Maj. H. Ellis. b.p. unattached; Capt. C. Hesse, b.p. | tion of merchandise imported from the same during the said term; a 
Tavalry Staff Corps; Lt.C. W. Hughes, h.p. 70th F ; and Lt. W.! statement of the tonnage annually employed in that trade, distin- 
Teach, b.p. 7th F.; all d. Nov. 7, 1826. guishing between British and American vessels; and of the revenue 

The date of the exch. between Lt. Col. Hon. L. Stanhope, of the annually accruing upon merchandise imported from said Colonies.” 
17th Light Drag. and A. Rumpler, b.p. unattached, should be 18th Mr, Everett, of Massachusetts, offered the following amendment, 
et. 1826, and not 12th Oct. 1826, as stated in the Gazette of the 24th | which he did not doubt would meet the views of the mover, as it 
ultimo. went only to carry his inquiry a step farther, and render the informa- 

The date of Mr. Davies’ app. toa Sec. Lt. in the 21st F. is the 24th | tion to be obtained more full and complete, viz: to add to the reso- 
Ort.and not 12th Oct. 1826, as stated in the Gazette of the 24thult. | tution the following words: “and to the other British Aqerican 

Unattached.—The undermentioned officers, having Brevet rank | Colonies.” 
superior to their regimental commissions, have accepted prom. upon Mr. Cambreleng accepted the amendment ‘hs a modification of 
ii p. according to the General Order of the 25th April, 1826:— | his resolution. , 

: Brevet Maj. W. Crokat, from the 20th *.; Brevet Maj. R. Weld, | (Mr. Miner, of Pennsylvania, submitted another amendment em- 
fiom the 18th F.; both d. Nov. 7, 1726. | bracing a much wider fleld, but which, at the request of Mr. Cambre- 

Office of Ordnance, Nov. 6.—Corps of Royal Engineers, First Lt. | leng, he consetited to withdraw. } 

A.D. White to be second Capt. v. Worsley. Sec. Lt. R. Botelerto be! = The resolution, as modified, was then agreed to by the House. 
Fust Lt. v. White, both d. Oct. 26, 1826. <p 4B, ea : ‘ : 

Commission signed by Lord Liculenants —Bedfordshire Regt. of | Mr Waring the King s Messenger. arrived from England in the 
Regnlar Militia, Lt. and Adj. H. Leech to be Capt. by Brevei, dated | Hm. Thompson, with despatches, and together with Mr. John A. King, 
Unt. 26, 1826. , ‘late American Secretary of Legation at London, proceeded immedi- 

Royal Carmarthen Fusileers, J. Parry, geut. to be First Lt. v. G | ately to Washington. It is asserted that the despatches of which 
Vhilips resigned, d. Oct. 3, 1826. | Mr. Waring is the bearer, have no reference to the Colonial Trade, 

irratum in the Gazette of 31st Oct. 1826:—56th Foot—for Serj. | Which subject remains untoucbed, but thatthey relate to some purely 
Maj. Copsey to be Quarterm y. Mullingan, who retires upon h.p., | friendly communication from the British Goverpment. This latter 
‘end, v. Mulligan, who retires upon full pay. 





explanation which appears in the American, has tended rather to en- 
_ Office of Ordnance, Nov. 8.—The promotions in the Corps of Royal | Crease than allay curiosity, and various are the conjectures afloat 
“igineers, of First Lt. Andrew D. White and Sec, Lt. R. Boteler, iy | Upon the subject. We think it not improbable that the recent extra- 
y ’ } . . . o e ' 
i> Gazette of the 7th inst, have not taken place. | ordinary events which have taken place in South America, may have 
_| This Cazette notifies his Majesty's permission to the Right Hon, | induced tie British Cabinet to open itself freely to the American gov- 
“eorge William Jerningham, Baron of Stafford, to take and use the | ernment, upon a subject of such vital importance to both countries. 
‘wrnaine Of Stafford, in addition to, and before, that of Jerningham,| ({F The statement which we copied into our last paper, from the 


| 





of his Majesty’s Minister at Washington to keep open an office here, 
for the present, on account of the more direct communication offer- 
ed by the Liverpool packets. ; 

Wasle Lands in Canada. —Mr. Felton arrived on Sunday in the 
Acasta, from London. Mr. F. has been some titme in England transac- 
ting business with the Colonial Office, and we have reason to believe has 
afforded Government much information on various subjects relating 
to the affairs of the Canadas. We understand that the manage-: 
ment of the wastelands in Canada has been transferred by the 
Colonial Office to the Treasury, and it is pleasing to observe that 
their Lordships are about to commence their new vocation in ear- 
nest, not only to bring into occupation the ungranted lands, but also 
to compel the present owners of the granted lands to perform the 
duties required, which it is known have for along time been but im- 
perfectly observed. In default of this, the law of escheat is to be 
rigorously enforced. We also understand that the old plan of 
granting lands, which has been heretofore so much abused, will be 
abolished or very considerably modified. Mr. F has been appoint- 
ed by their Lordships sole agent of the Crown Lands, and Mr. Da- 
vidson, of Quebec, Warden of the Crown Timber. 

Mr Davidson is expected by the next arrivals from England. The 
new arrangement, we understand, applies for the present to Lower 
Canada only, but will, it is believed, be hereafter extended to the 
ungranted lands of Upper Canada. The rights of the Canada Com- 
pany are of course no way effected by the new plan. 


Mr. Hackett, the most successful imitator tnis country has, per- 
haps, ever produced, is to'sail this morning in the packet for Eng- 
land. We cordially wish him ail the success that his talent and re- 
spectability entitle him to. Mr. H. married, a few years since, Miss 
Le Sugg, from England, who is the daughter, we believe, of Le 
Sugg the celebrated ventriloquist. Mrs. H. having a permanent 
engagement at the Park Theatre remains, we are happy to learn, at- 
tachcd to the company 

Passengers in the William Byrnes—R McRoff, Esq. of Canada ; 
Miss McRoff and servant ; J. Turner, New-York; Lownes, London; 
Mrs. Ann Lownes, do; T. Lownes, do; T. Haigh. Yorkshire. 

ey The third number of the Chrystal Hunter, published by Mr. Campbell, 
Bookseller in Nassau-st., was issued this morning. 1: seems to increase in bril- 


liancy and spirit as it proceeds; like the Chrystal Hunter of reality, t edeeper 
it advances intothe mive the m re rare and beautiful «re the x ems it brings furth. 


Capt. BI gb has obtained # verdict, in the Court of gt Bench, of 6000/. in 
an‘action of crim con against that profligate scoundrel Mr Wellesley Pole. 
| oer 


fhe Drama. 


The Park.—This theatre, during the present week has been full of 
attraction. In addition to the delightful singing of Mrs. Knight, and 
the performance of Richard Ill. by Hackett, we have had the re-ap- 
pearance ot Macready, and the debut of a new candidaté for thea- 
trical honors. Of the latter gentleman (who has played several times 
before in this country and in England,) we'cannot speak in any very 
eulogistic terms Had his attention and studies been directed from 
an early age to the drama, it is possible that he might have risen 
into some repute, but as it is, Mr. Clason must content himself with 
a degree of praise not very flattering to an ambitious man, though 
considerably above that which amateur actors usually merit. His 
performance of Ieilius on Wednesday, was “ respectable.” 

Richard III. by Hackett, (for his benefit on Tuesday) ‘after the 
manner of Kean,” was a curious rather than a meritorious display. 
True, one would prefer seeing a good imitation, rather than a bad 
origina}, but imitation is in itself a very tiresome business. However 
accurate, therefore, Mr. Hackett was.in. his-geseral-réesembiances, 
his Richard was altogether a most Wearying representation. It had 
all the likeness ef dress, movement, gesture and trick, but it wanted 
the fire and genius of Kean. 

Mrs Knight has continued to gratify the lovers of music, by her 
‘charming musical displays. She appeared on Thursday in Lilla, 

(Siege of Belgrade.) We are sorry that “ the season,” is somewhat 
adverse to the perfect success of this delightful songstress. The 
fashionables of the city are too much occupied with their balls aud 
their parties to patronize the theatre. In London and Paris the vast 
‘population can easily divide itself among all sorts of amusement, 
without injury to any, but with us, where the population is more 
scanty, the patronage of one amusement must be hurtful to the rest 

On Monday, Mr. Macready opened in Macbeth. This, though con- 
fessedly one of the must arduous characters of Shakspeare—has 
} been ranked by the American critics asthe ablest of Macready’s 
| performances. We do not think so ourselves, and we might estab- 
\lish our opinion if it were necessary. He is, however, the best Mac- 
| beth on the stage, although that is no great panegyric. Virginius is 

decidedly the part in which he displays the greatest talent. It is one 
| of those characters which are ‘‘ made to measure” and the author 
| has fitted him exactly. Had Macready been a Roman he would have 
| spoken, moved and thought as Virginius does, and whilst we express 
| no very great respect for the tragedy itself, we cannot refrain from 
| lauding the skill and tact with which Mr. Knowles has constracted 
| the principal character. It is indeed a noble exhibition, and stands 
| far above all rivalry. The scene of the betrothmeot—the lament 
| ower the corpse of Dentates, the trial before Appius, and the whole 
lof the last act are magvificent evidence of this actor's surpassing 
| abilities. 
| Chatham.—The veteran play-goers of this city will recollect the 
i time when Mr. Dwyer was a finished actor of genteel comedy. His 
figure, spirit, vivacity, and grace were unrivalled. All of these 
| qualities have faded away with his youth, and Mr. Dwyer is now 
tue mere remains of a great performer. His talent has been drain- 
ed down to the very ‘lees,’ and his performance is painfal from the 
recollectioas it excites, instead of being pleasing from the ability it 
displays. Of his Goldfinch, on Wednesday night, we can ouly say, 
| that it was accurately conceived, but very inefficiently represented. 

















Mr. Maywood, who is engaged at this theatre, has, during the 


‘nd beargthe arms of the uoble family of Statfurd, quarterly with | Join Bull relative to the vew plan of promoting officers upon half; week, performed in two or three of his best characters. One pecu- 


‘hose of Jerningham. } pay, is contradicted by the Courier of a subsequent date. 

Average Price of Grain for the week, ending Nov. 3:—Wheat,| HW. M. Ship Chebucto, arrived from Halifax. early on Sunday 
1 Pe eth, Ste ld.; Oats, 28s. 2d.; Rye, 38s, 9d.; Beans, 48s. Jast, and took on board Lieut. Col. Couper, Mifitary Secretary to 
- Sos. Cd. | Sir James Kempt, and sailed again immediately for the place from 

ee —F——| whence she came. 


ty hee 
» Partetices. | HM. Packet Rinaldo, Lt. Moore, sailed for Falmouth, via H 


re 





dennnallewisatedietentnas Uusstbenstiihenetialaaiiie om ~~» | 





Vhursday night a portmanteau was cut from the carriage of Geo. P ee 
Hobson, Esq. of No 5, Harley-place, Harley-street, as it was com- | °f his Majesty's Minister at Washington. Mr. Woodhouse, Survey- 
"8 Ito town through Hyde Park. It was chained to the carriage, _or General of the British Customs, took passage in the Packet. 
and is supposed to have been removed by the thieves using a spring | The discontinuance of the packets to New York will be a matter 
saw, The portmanteau contained jewellery and wearing appaiel, a| of regret tomany, and of serious inconvenience to the gentleman 
*ry valuable Indian shawl, red, with embroidered ends and border, | connected with themhere. The new plan does not appear to be 





| which ought to be properly appreciated. 
| traiture of the Scotch civie character on the American stage. 


liarity of this actor is, that he can sustain either comedy or tragedy 
with equal facility and effect. It is not easy to decide which is the 
i best—his Nicol Jarrie, or Rob Roy. The former has ove merit 
It is the only faithful por- 


The New York Theatre.—Mr. Conway has closed his engagement. 


al} ; 

: : alifax, 'It was on the whole a successful one, though from our esteém for his 
on Tuesday, having been detained several days for the despatches | 
{ 


character and admiration for his talents, we could have wished it te 


have been more so. The reason. héwever, we have given above, 


| whew speaking of Mrs. Knight. operates on all the theatres. Mr. 


Hamblin commenced an engagement of eight or ten nights with Vir- 
ginius. His performance was spirited and effective. it wants thy: 
entireness of finish of Macready’s, but in our opinion is equal to that 


‘nd a card box, with a Geneva watch, &c.—The thieves are said to | over-perfect; in fact. it has two capital defects. First—of the two | of Coaper. The earlier Sceves.are admirable. His voice fails in 


‘ave used a gs 
t's . 
ambridge saw, and took “‘ Hobson’s choice ”’ It would have been 


deter if Mr. Hobson's servants had kept the watch. 
eae that several bales of contraband goods were found on 
Yona ne in which Mr. Canning returned to England from 
all “—this circumstance has excited surprise and conversation, 
a wouderment as io who could have made such a daring attempt 
bs smuggling under the very nose of the Minister. The truth does 
ot Seem to have struck anybody. It appears to us that the manu- 


more circuitous route of Bermuda; and secondly—as it is next to 


ted States can arrive at Bermuda at the same moment, it follows. 

that one of the mails must always wait an indefinite length of time 
for the other. If the Mexican packet arrives first at Bermuda, she 
must wait, owever important her despatches, until those from the 
United States arrive, er ge without them. 5Se much are these and’ 





‘ 





pring saw—to us it appears that they adopted an old | points of direct communication with the Canadas—Halifax and | the jast act. 
New York—neither is embraced, as the despatches will all go by the | 


The Lafayetie Theatre has closed for the season. Mr.- Sandford 


. and bis company bave gope to Albany for the winter. 
impossible that the Mexican packet and the mail boat from the Uni- | 


Mr. and Mrs. Barry (from the Brighton theatre) arrived in one ot 
the late packets. Mr. B. is said to supply the place of Mr. Lee, whe 
sailed in company with Kean. 

Two ship-loads of actors have been despatched for Charleston ie 
the course of the week, They are attached to the Theatre and Ci: 
cus of that city. $. 
























































































Great Britaw 
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She Albion. 











ee 


errs , ’ > | to a direct intercourse between the country to which it belongs and 
COLOMAL INTERCOURSE the British colony, adhering, in this respect, to the old prigciple of 


DOCU MENTS Rae | her navigation laws. In some of their provisions, particularly in the 

From the Department of Stale. (accompanying the President's Mes| imposition of duties on articles of American produce, which was 
| befure free, (Indian meal .nd Indian corn, for example,) these acts 
operate more prejudicially to us than the previous state of the Bri- 
MR CLAY TO MR. GALLATIN tish aw. But, notwithstanding, on a full consideration of the whole | which it cefers, the undersigned would have t 
hes bject, the President, anxious to give a strong proof to Great Bri- 


eto Congress. ) 
From the National tntelligencer 


F:xtracts from General Instructions, No. i, dated 19th June, 1826. 


“ Your predecessor, Mr Ruius King, purposes leaving London tn | tain 
the month of June, and on that account, as wella 
important negotiations with which y 
President wishes you to lose ag time unnecessarily, in proceeding to} n 
On your arrival there you will deliver a copy of your j alien or diseri 





“reden ial letter to the Ministers of Foreign Affairs, and on your 


sentation to the King vou will communicate the original to his 
jesty. On that occasion you will express to bim the earnest » 
of the President to maiatain the amicable relations which bs 
subsist between the two countries; that on the part of the ge 


neut nothing will be omitted to preserve them in full vigoar, 
f possible, to add fresh strength to them; aud it will give grea 


isfaction to esperience corresponding dispositions on the othes 


You will find among the papers now put in your possession 


personal instructions by which yon will regulate your conduct 


fohw A. King, ~ecretary of the Legation. to whom is allowe. 
iption of retaining that appointment, and who will have been te+. 
by Mr. Rufus King in charge of our affairs, if he shall have taken 


—_— 


son account of the | this tong contested matter of tne colonial intercourse, in a manner 
ou are to be solely charged, the | mutually satisfactory, authorizes you to agree— 
tet, That there shall be a reciprocal and entire abolition of ali 
slansing ies epou the vessel or cargo, by whatever _ By the 4th section of the act of Parliament, of the 5th 
O_O * “soe '# was enacted that the privileges granted by the law 
oreign ships to trade with the British possessions 
limited, with respect to countries not having colon 
the vessels of such as should place the commerce 
Great Britain, and of her possessions abroad. upe 
e& most favored nation, unless his Majesty, by his 
vould im any case deem it expedient to graut the 
f such privileges, to the ships of any foreign country 
vid conditions should not in all respects be fulfilled by: 
Aud, by two other acts of Parliament. passed in t 
-eut- | fifth years of the reign of his present M 
eS ; |}to levy additional or couatervailing toar 
@d, That the Government of the United States will got insist upon | 














1 of the desire of the Government of the United States to arrange | aing’s attention. 





additional or coustervailing duties of customs. on 


Mt appears that His Majesty's Gover t vested wi 
distinct aushorities, applicable te the SGtereonnis trae ae 
ty’s Colonies and the United -cates. 


Of navigain, 
@br0ad, shoo 
ua Potsentinn 
@nd bay 
Mm the ~~ 
Order in oui 
whole, or any fan 
althougs the 
“UCH Country 
. be fourth and 
ajesty, authority WAS give: 
lage duties on Vessels, and 


goods imported ». 


is departure before your arrival, will deliver over to you the pa- {a participation in the direct trade between the Unite:| Kingdom of | exported in vessels belongiug to any foreign country in which hich 


vers and records of the mission. . 


In communicating the general instructions by which you are to be | they do expe 


coverned. the first sutyj: 


vear, with an anderstanding between the parties that it 
renewed at some a early period. 
veyond our controt 


the Kimgdom, and on the Continent 
ndispoged, as was Mr. Canning also 


ler the tripartite convention of St. Petersburg 


some time occupied by a correspondence and conferences with Mr 


Great Britain and Ieelaod and the British American coionies 





wer, the British Parlisment had recently passed laws effecting in a security against frandulent degominations ot British European ves- | 


moat important extent, the trade of the British Colonies, in our, sels, bestowed to quality them to enjoy the privilege of trading be- 
tween the United States and foreign countries, through Britisn colo 


*eighhourhond, the interpretation aod practical operation of which, 
it was desirable to test by some experience. These explanations of 


Nash's negotiation may be made, if you shall Gad them necessary, 
6 the British Government, That of the United States has not been 


indif-rent to the deep interests, and to the harmony, between the two , limited privilege to American vessels, of sharing the trade bei ween 
: those countrics and British colonies. 


ountries, which are involved in the negotiation. And it is satisfac 

ry to reflect that no prejadice to either party is believed to have 
vcorued fron the lapse of time, which, on the contrary, will have 
‘forded to both a more ample opportunity of deliberately review 
ng the past, and of entering again upon the negotiations ander 
setter lights, and with a spirit of mutual conciliation and coaces 
sion, the best pledge for bringing them to a fortunate conclasjon 

We have received. information that Mr. Huskisson and Mr. Ad 
dington, formerly the British Charge de Adiires at Washington 
rave been named to conduct the negotiation on the part of the Brit- 
s) Government, which has intimated an expectation that, on ont 
ide, there would also be two Commissioners. In net conforming to 


rene expectasion, no disrespect is intended tothe British Govern- | other country, the vessel and the cargo paying, in both instances. | British Colonies 
nent, If helongs to every nation to determine for itself what shall | the same and no hig 

p the numer, and to designate the particular individuals, to whom , aud industey of the Ovo nations concerned in navigation, to a free! tercourse, are founded on one and the same fact—the continuane 
United States’ discriminating duties. 
On this| duty, deemed equiv lest thereto, which has by the Order m Comal 


\ hooses, © gommit the conduct of its foreign negotiations. Nor 


xa the pragtice been upiform to employ the same number on each | cy Which the British Government has recently announced, 


nies 


coloutal, of sharing in our trade with a 


fe 


ted States shall be 
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rized to propose “us a 


md has proclaimed to the world 


is own vessels, may be 
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siting the extent to which the British Governmenvt is dipposed to} 


ish American colonies and foreign countries, you are hereby autho 


Iso imported into it, in the vessels of the 


*r or other duties 


competition, upon equal térins; and iNat is uaderstood to be the polt 


ide. Great Britain does vot, indeed, insist upon the appointment of | broad and extensive principle, a treaiy wih the Republic of the 


two, a8 a matter of usage, or of right 


In appointing you alone, this | Centre of America was concluded on the sixth of December last 


But | duties were tevied eu British vessels, or on goods im 
ct and require, that their vessels shall be ailowed to} ted in British vessels, than on vessels of such count 
cito which Lam to direct your attention is | trade between those colonies and every foreigu country with which goods when imported or exported in vessels of suc 
hat of the negotiation, opened by Mg. Rush ow the 23d of January, | the British vessels are allowed to trade. to agreeing to leave Great 
(924, and which was suspended offfhe 22d of July, of the same | Britain in the exclusive possession of the direct trade with her colo- 
was to. be | nies. the President is sensible that our nayigation may be exposed to 
Owing to circunstances | some disadvantage in its competition with the British. The latter 
Pit has not been resumed as soon as the Prosi- | may make double voyages charged with mixedcargoes from the pa- he ( 
ent had wished, Upon Mr. King’s arrival last summer in Eng- ret country, or from the United States and the Colony. But the foreign ships c.nnot lawfully be enjoyed by ships of the said Sate 
‘and. he found the members of the Britigh Cabinet dispersed over | disadvantage would be so g:eat.as to reader it impracticable that we 
His Britannic Majesty was | could maintain any thing like a fair competition, if British vessels 
Mr. King has laboured under | at the pleasure of their owners, were, and ours were wot, permitted 
ii health during the greater partof the time of his abode in Eng- | to share in the trade between the Briiish colonies, toreiga countries. 
and Mwasnotuntilthe \utame that the British Cabjoet assem- | and the United states. Perhaps Great Britain may ask, if we trade | ish Cologies, shall absolutely cease on the Ist of Decembernen , 
led at London; and the first object which engaged Mr. King’s at- | bedweea British colonies and foreign countries, that British vessels 
ention was, the state of the mixed commission at Wasbington, un-| should be allowed to export the produce of the United “tates to those 
He was for | countries, or to import foreign produce from them into these States 
Chere would be some plausibility in such a demand, if it were con- 
Canning on that subject, until it was transferred to this city. More- finest to colonial vesse's ; and if there could be devised any adequate | and “.., Dieman’s Land, 

; And, ioasmuch as British vessels entering the ports of the Unue 
States, from British Colonies, ave charged with. additional toon» 
duty of ninety-four cents per ton, aod with an addition of ten oe 
itis evident that, without Such a limitation, efficaciously en-| cent. onthe import duty payable on the same goods when. imported 
the causes of the delay which has arisen in the resumption of Mrs | forced, (which ts believed to be altogether impracticable, ) there would | in American vessels, a countervailing duty, deemed equévalent iq 
i ‘ be wo equivalent, for a privilege to all British vessels, European and | amount, is, by the Order in Council, laid, during the time that te 
‘| foreign couatries, in the! intercourse is permitted to continue, on American vessels, avd 
goods imported in American vessels entering ine ports of bis Mas 
Your discussions op this sub-) ty’s possessions in North and South \merice and in the Wer! 
ject may take such a direction as to present a favorable occasion for | dies. 


unless specially granted by his Majesty in Council, the said pris 
teges are again thus granted by the Order in Council, 
express proviso that the said privileges, or, in other words, the inte 
course in American vessels between the United States and the Br 


days, so far, as respecis the british possessions on the Western ( oy 
of Africa, the Cape of Good Hope, Mauritius, Ceylon, New Hollen 


| aad of her possessions abroad, upon th« footing of the most fayomel 
general vregniation, applicable to the British | nation, excepting only the coutinuaace of the discriminating tounge 
dommtons in Europe as well as in this hemisphere, or wherever sit- duty of ninety-four cents per ton on British vessels, and of theadé 
uated, that whatever can be lawfully unported into one country, in} tion of ten per cent. on the ordinary duty charged on goods im 4 


This will leave the capital! Council, the ce untervailing duties and the discontinuance of the 


Both authorities have been resorted to i ( 
the 27th July last mie Onion ea 
On the ground that the condition referred to 
ment of Sth July, 1825, having oot in all respects been fulfilled b 
‘the Government of the United States, the privileges so granted ; 


There is not, if the undersigned is rightly informed, a singles 
ury the modern liberal commercial doctrines, which it professes.) of the Government of the United states which can, in the view 
With that view, and for settling | ken of the subject by that of his Majesty, be considered. as not ful 
at once all difficulties on the question, whether the vessels of the Uni-| ing the condition contemplated by the Actof Parliament of Sth Jay 
permitted to engage in the trade between the Bri-| 1825, as not placing the commerce and navigetion of Great Bris 


in British vessels entering the ports of the United States (rome 


aid on American vessels, and goods imported in Amerie 
vessels entering the ports of tne British Colonies, was alone = 
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lurther purpose, 


‘ s. ‘ ‘ . } - . he sz _ || cle “0 . iti ‘ vate > » 
Government is influenced by the confidence which it reposes in you, | and was subsequently ratified by the President. with the advice and | cient to place the British and American vessels, employed in thee Sea-Si 


snd by considerations of economy and expediency.” 


“4. The trade between the United States and the British Ameri- | not yet heard of itg ratiication by the other party, and 
} its promulgation at present w ould be premature, but a copy of it ts 
now placed in your possession, 
ihe same principle, under sowe modificanons and limitations, was | speeting the trade with her colonies 
signed at Washington on the 26th day of April of the present year, 
to the ratification of which the Senate has also consentedjand advi 


an ( olouies 
You will recollect that the British Government declined treating 
) this subject, in the negotiation which resulted in the convention 
\ 1815. That convention left each party at liberty, by his separate 
1Ctp, to regulate the trade according to the view which he might en- 
ertain of his own interests and policy. Accordingly, the Govern- 
vwentof each has since adopted varions measures, which have so re- 
stricted. and embarrassed the intercourse between the United States 
nd the British Colonies, that it is almost impossible to comprehend 
them, and the officers of the British Government have not concurred 
a the construction of the last act ofthe British Parliameat in rela- 
tion to sul 
nthe same British port, and in different British ports. A principal 
rbject of those measrres has been, on the British side, to secure and 
erpetuaie a monopoly of the navigation concerned in the trade, and, 
n ours, to obtain a iair and equal participation of tt, on terms of 


rst reciprocity ihe experience of both has been such, that it ought 


. incal ‘ate oo their respective councils moderation and liberality 


This act has been differently interpreted, both | 


| 
| 
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Mr. Rush submitted, ia the progress of his negotiation, at the third | 


oference, two articles for the regui ‘ion of this trade, which were 





t accepted by the British Plenipotentiaries. These articles em 
choed three leading principles: Ist. That there should be a mutual | 

tition of all discriminating or alien duties, so as to place British | 
ie American ve Is employ tro the trade, and their « irqgoes, Ona 
ote of perfect equality; oe tthe productions of the United 
tates, admitted into a British colenyv.s ld} t to no hieher 

wties than similar pr chons of avoiher British colon¥: and 3d 
Chat the trade should remain resiricted as it then was bw the acts of 
‘ongiess and Parliament, according to « *! tedtoad 
ret imtercourse. The British Mleaipotentiaries we w to a 
~ode, in behalf of their Gove nf, to toe first and tl hut not to 
he second of those princip! and they brought forward, at the six 
eenth conference, a counter project, consisting of six article On 


he 27th day of Juno, and the Sth of July, 1825, the Briiish Gowers 
nent passed two acts, the first of which is entitled “ An act for fur 


her regulating the trade of his Majesty's possessions in Amer aod 
he West Indies, and for the warehousing of goods therein and 
he second, “ An act to reculate the trade of the Briiish possessions 
broad.” According to these acts, the discrimination between Great 
Britain and her American colonies as being subject, in recard to 


reign nations, to different commercial codes, is in some dé e 


bolished ; and they are mcorporated, to a considerable extent, to 
cethes, and their trade thrown oper to foreign nations. The legis 
ation of Great Britain for ber colonies, has been very com ted 


snd we may aot have a just conception of the provisions of 
roacts. but, it they are correctly understood he re, they 
vat whatever may be jawfully imported inta those colonies, is 
ritteh vesse is, may be ulso imported m foreign vesseis, info a Epe 
je number of ports, called free ports, at the same rate of duty 
or the veasel and carro: 2dlv, That the foreign vessel is restricted 


| consent of the Senate, it is beheved given unanimously We have 


f course 


A treaty with Deomark, embracing 


sed with equalunagimity. Saiicieat time hag not yet elapsed to re- 


ceive the Danish ratification, but. a copy of this treaty is also confid- | and other laces, to the extent authorized by those acts is cone 
ed to you' If Great Britain will assent to neither principle; if she | ed, by His Majesty’s Government, as bene cial te those colomes 
insist upon engrossing the whole trade, not only betweea her colonies | the Kritish emprre at large 

With this conviction, and the only inequa 
| ving been removed by the countervailing dates, the undertign 
| been unable to discover the motive t 


and her European dominions, but also between those colonies and 
foreign countries, to the exclusion from both of the navigation of the 
United States, it will then be necessary to insert a clause in the con- 
vention, expressly reserving to each party the right, by existing, or 


| 
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other laws, ta restrict the trade between the Uniied States and the! 


British colonies to the direct intercourse between them 
You will observe that the instructions now given, respecting the 


colonial trade, amount to an authority on the part of this Govern- | 
| ment to you, to agree in substance to the modification of Mr Rush’s 


proposal, which was required by the British Plenipotentiaries. You 
will endeavour to make a lively impression on the British Govern- 
ment of the couciliatory spirit of that of the U. States which has dicta- 
ted the present liberal ofler; aud of their expectation to meet, inthe 
progress of your negotiations, with a corresponding friendly dispo- 
sition, The object of this part of your instructions may be accom- 


plished, either by inserting the articles respecting the coloovial trade | 


im the general convention tor reguiating the counmerce between the 
two counties, which would be their moat fit positon, or in a separate 
convention W veiher the two articles proposed by Mr. Rush. or 


the two first, proposed by the Beiiish Plenipotentiaries. or others dif- 


fervently consirucied, should be iAseried ia the convention which you 
are emporered to conctuce, will lepend upon the tooting on which 
you may ultimatele agree, valor your instructions, to pl ace the colo 
nialirade. If y shonld aot le ely to bring your negotiations, 
oo the entire subject of the commer: etweeo the two couotries and 
their respective territories, to a clusion, in time to present the 
vention, in waich it is expec { vy will issue, to Congress, dur- 
is next session it ll be desivalble, and you ave accordingly di- 
rected to endeatour to } as ile arrangement of the culooial 
question, so as to enable toe President, at least, t present that. be- 
fore th : 1D ment 4s to e Ti m of any oneral or parte- 
cular commercial « \ tion to which you may agree, tt may be [r- 
mite toa period of al tten we s: f ‘ “fy it s advisable to add 
© article similar to e eleven : of our Danish treaty, stipo 
| the convent ishali coutmeu nt ce bevondthe particu 
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measures which Great Britain may think proper to adoptr 


He only infers, from the acts of Parliament passed on thats 


a short time, so far es respects the British possessions wm fhe 
Indies, ~outh America, and several other places, an miere 

| neficial to both parties, and which might, in conform ; 
lof Parliament, have, if deemed expedient, been indehartey © eh clas; 
ed with those colonies, in the same manner as has been & 


portant for all the parties concd™ped, essential for ° 
coromercial or agricultural operafions, that the mite 
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spects the British possessions of North America. Like endles 
Wholly unable, therefore, to assign a cause for the co - p 

suspension of the intercourse in question, the enderngne The 


hends that, for the very reason that the object im view cannot “at and dark 
derstood, it may be misconstrued 
Having no instruction on a conting — 
he can, at this time, ooly express his regret, that @ measor 
cannot be viewed favourably by his Gove roment, should have 
adopted, at the moment whea he was anthorized.to renew Mh 
tiations on that subject, and with a well founded ho 
raj tenor of his instructions, that an arrangement, fou 
ciples of mutual convenience to both parties, might be ¢ - 
It is well known that the delay in that respect was doe 
aot under the controul of the United States, prin 
of health of Mr. King, which has ultimately depri 
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